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C  WEETNESS  IN  GIRLS 


is   greatly   enhanced    by   good 
■^^^  "  "    "  "  temper.      But  ho\y  can  a  girl 

^^  be  good-tempered  in  a  dress  that   has  cost  25  to  50  ^per  cent  more  than  it  should 
have  done?     Every  lady  of   taste  wants   the   very    best  return  for   her  money, 
and  every   lady  patron  of  Z.  C.  M.  I.  knows  she  will  get  it  at  our   mammoth  insti- 
tution.    Our  patrons  never  have  to   feel  cross  because  of  paying  too  high  a  price 
for   their   goods — they    koow   they   obtain 
these  at  a  lower  price  for  the  quality  given 
than   at  any  other  store  in  town.     It  avoids 
irritation   of    temper   when   you   trade    at 
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THE  TOWER  OF  LONDON. 

(continued  from  page  346.) 


TRAVERSING  the  green  for 
about  one  hundred  and  forty 
feet  brings  us  to  the  Beau- 
champ  or  Cobham  Tower.  It  is 
connected  with  the  Bell  Tower 
by  means  of  a  footway  on 
the  top  of  the  ballium  wall. 
Erected  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Third,  as  were  most  of  the 
smaller  towers  of  the  fortress, 
this  structure  appears,  'from 
the  numerous  inscriptions, coats 
of  arms,  and  devices  that  cover  its  walls, 
to  have  been  the  principal  state  pris- 
on. 

Every  room,  from  roof  to  vault,  is 
covered  with  melancholy  memorials  of 
its  illustrious  and  unfortunate  occu- 
pants. Over  the  fireplace  in  the  prin- 
cipal chamber  (now  used  as  a  mess 
room  by  the  officers  of  the  garrison)  is 
the  autograph  of  Philip  Howard,  earl  of 
Arundel,  beheaded  in  1572  for  aspiring 
to  the  hand  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots. 
Oh,  the  irony  of  fate,  when  only  a  few 
years  later,  behold,  this  same  queen  un- 
derwent a  like  fate. 

Among  other  inscriptions — space  will 
not  permit   of   many — is   the   following 


enigmatical  one,   preceded  by  the  date 
1568,  April  23,  but  has  no  signature: 

No  hope  is  hard  or  vain 
That  happ  doth  ous  attayne. 

Another  is  dated:  581, and  signed  Thomas 
Myah: 

Thomas  Miagh,  which  lieth  here  alone 
That  fayre  world  from  hence  begon. 
By  torture  straunge  mi  trooth  was  tryed, 
Yet  of  my  libertie  denied. 

Of  this  unfortunate  person  the  following 
interesting  account  is  given  by  Mr. 
'Jardine,  in  his  valuable  treatise  on  the 
use  of  torture  in  the  criminal  laws  of 
England:  "Thomas  Myagh  was  an  Irish- 
man, brought  over  by  the  command  of 
the  lord  deputy  of  Ireland  to  be  exam- 
ined concerning  a  treasonable  corres- 
pondence with  the  rebels  in  arms  in 
that  country.  The  first  warrant  for  the 
torture  of  this  man  was  probably  in  the 
sign  manual,  as  there  is  no  entry  of  it 
in  the  council  register.  The  two  re- 
ports made  by  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower  and  Dr.  Hammond,  respecting 
the  execution  of  this  warrant,  are,  how- 
ever, to  be  seen  at  the  State  Paper 
office.     The   first  of   these,  dated    loth 
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March,  1580-1,  states  that  they  had 
twice  examined  Myagh,  but  had  fore- 
borne  to  put  him  in  Skevington's  irons, 
because  they  had  been  charged  to  ex- 
amine him  with  secrecy,  which  they 
could  not  do,  that  manner  of  dealing 
requiring  the  presence  and  aid  of  one  of 
the  jailors  all  the  time  that  he  should 
be  in  those  irons,  and  also  because  they 
found  the  man  so  resolute  as,  in  their 
opinion,  little  would  be  wrung  out  of 
him  but  by  some  sharper  torture." 
The  second  report,  dated  17th  March, 


for  on  the  30th  of  July,  1581,  there  is  an 
entry  in  the  council  books  of  an  author- 
ity to  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  and 
Thomas  Norton  to  deal  with  him  "with 
the  rack  in  such  sort  as  they  should  see 
cause." 

In  the  upper  part  of  this  tower  Anne 
Boleyn  was  immured.  Still  there  is  an 
inscription  in  the  Martin's  Tower  which 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  she  was  im- 
prisoned there,  at  least  some  of  the 
time. 

Queen  Anne,  what  a  hapless  fate  was 
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1580,  only  states  that  they  had  again  ex- 
amined Myagh,  and  could  get  nothing 
from  him,  "notwithstanding  that  they 
had  made  trial  of  him  by  torture  of 
Skevington's  irons,  and  with  so  much 
.sharpness  as  was,  in  their  judgment,  for 
the  man  and  his  cause  convenient." 

How  often  the  man  was  tortured  does 
not  appear;  but  Skevington's  irons 
seem  to  have  been  too  mild  a  torture, 


thine  !  Crowned  into  a  glorious  woman- 
hood, to  say  "the  way  that  leads  to  my 
bed  chamber  is  through  the  church 
door,"  and  find  that  the  same  way  led 
to  the  scaffold  in  order  that  another 
might  be  led,  like  her  predecessor. 

At  the  southwestern  extremity  of  the 
White  Tower,  were  two  other  gates,  one 
called  the  Coal  Harbor  Gate,  over  which 
there   was   a   prison    called    the    Nun's 
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Bowery.  The  palace  so  noted  in  history 
has  entirely  disappeared,  its  beauty  con- 
signed to  oblivion;  nothing  remains 
where  lovers  of  antiquity  can  feast  their 
gaze.  Built  in  different  periods,  and 
consisting  of  a  vast  range  of  halls,  gal- 
leries, courts  and  gardens,  the  old  palace 
occupied  in  part  the  site  of  the  modern 
Ordnance  Office. 

There  was  a  private  garden  attached, 
encircled  with  the  towers  before  men- 
tioned, both  to  the  White  Tow§r  and 
the  Jewel  Tower,  in  front  of  which 
stood  a  large  decayed  hall,  which  formed 
part  of  the  palace;  opposite  which  was  a 
court  planted  with  trees  and  protected 
by  the  ballium  wall.  This  ancient 
palace,  the  scene  of  so  much  brilliancy 
and  so  many  historical  events,  one  of 
the  residences  of  England's  monarchs, 
from  William  Rufus  down  to  Charles 
the  Second,  is  entirely  gone. 


History  tells  us  that  Henry  the  Third 
painted  its  glorious  hall  with  the  story 
of  Antiochus,  that  it  required  thirty  fir- 
trees  to  repair.  In  it  Richard  the  Second 
resigned  his  crown  to  Henry  of  Lancas- 
ter; there  Henry  the  Eighth  received 
his  wives  before  their  espousal;  within 
its  walls  many  royal  councils  and  royal 
revels  were  held.  Where  now  is  that 
great  hall .'' 

Where,  alas,  is  the  chamber  in  which 
Queen  Isabella,  consort  of  Edward  the 
Second,  gave  birth  to  the  child,  who 
was  called  Joan  of  the  Tower,  from 
this  circumstance.  All — all  have  van- 
ished, leveled  to  the  dust.  In  the  reign 
of  James  the  Second  it  was  demolished 
and  the  Ordnance  Office  erected  on  its 
site.  This  edifice  was  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1788,  when  the  present  one  bearing 
its  name  was  built. 

Lydia  D.  Alder. 


(to  be  continued.) 


IF  I  WERE  A  BOY  AGAIN. 


I 


T  is  so  many  years  since  I  was  a 
boy  and  I  have  seen  so  much  of 
the  world  in  those  years,  that  my 
opinion  ought  to  be  of  some  value.  The 
wrinkles  are  beginning  to  show  in  my 
face,  but  I  do  not  think  that  there  are 
any  on  my  heart,  because  I  still  feel 
young  and  I  have  so  much  sympathy 
with  and  for  boys. 

It  is  because  I  am  so  fond  of  boys 
that  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  things  to 
them  in  regard  to  the  things  I  would 
like  to  do  if  I  were  a  boy  again.  Of 
course  I  know  that  it  is  true  that  "Boys 
will  be  boys"  in  many  respects,  and  I  am 
glad  of  it.  Every  boy  has  a  right  to  the 
joyfulness,  the  merriment,  the  buoy- 
ancy and  the  freedom   from  care   that 


belong  to  boyhood.  Every  boy  has  a 
right  to  be  happy,  but  no  boy  has  a 
right  to  be  happy  at  the  cost  of  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  others;  We 
"grown-ups"  have  a  good  many  rights 
that  you  "youngsters"  ought  to  respect 
and  that  you  can  respect  without  cur- 
tailing your  own  happiness. 

If  I  were  a  boy  again  and  I  knew  all 
that  I  know  today  I  would  try  to  be 
more  mindful  of  the  rights  and  the  hap- 
piness of  others.  I  would  not  insist  on 
always  having  my  own  way,  no  matter 
how  much  inconvenience  and  real  trou- 
ble it  gave  my  family  and  my  friends.  I 
think  that  I  would  have  an  occasional 
little  conference  with  myself  and  would 
say  in  that  conference: 
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"Now,  see  here,  boy,  you  have  no 
right  to  make  a  nuisance  of  yourself  for 
the  gratification  of  your  own  pleasure. 
You  have  no  right  to  create  pandemon- 
ium wherever  you  are,  simply  because 
you  are  overflowing  with  animal  spirits 
and  you  want  to  let  off  steam.  Other 
people  have  a  right  to  peace  and  quiet- 
ness in  the  house,  and  you  are  bound  by 
all  the  laws  of  kindliness  and  courtesy 
to  respect  that  right,  and  you  should  do 
your  letting  off  steam  when  you  will  not 
annoy  others  by  doing  so. 

If  I  were  a  boy  again  I  would  set  more 
value  on  personal  tidiness  than  I  set  on  it 
when  I  was  a  boy.  I  know  now  that 
my  carelessness  in  this  respect  was  a 
great  annoyance  to  my  family  and 
friends,  and  that  my  grimy  hands  and 
uncombed  hair  must  have  been  a  real 
annoyance  to  my  teacher  and  to  my 
family.  I  know  now  that  a  boy  rises  in 
the  esteem  of  people  when  he  is  neat 
and  tidy  in  his  personal  appearance,  and 
that  a  really  untidy  boy  repels  those  of 
refined  taste.  If  I  were  a  boy  again  I 
would  make  a  very  free  use  of  those  two 
cheap  and  abundant  articles — soap  and 
water. 

If  I  were  a  boy  again  I  would  try  not 
to  think  that  I  had  a  right  to  the  best  of 
everything  at  the  table,  the  best  chair 
in  the  house,  the  lion's  share  of  every- 
thing, and  I  would  try  to  have  more  re- 
spect and  consideration  for  my  elders 
than  some  boys  of  whom  I  know,  If 
there  is  anything  in  the  world  that  sets 
a  boy  away  up  in  the  good  opinions  ot 
others  it  is  real  unselfishness  and  real 
kindness  and  courtesy  to  those  much 
older  than  himself.  When  I  see  a  boy 
rise  and  lift  his  hat  and  give  his  seat  to 
a  lady  or  to  an  old  gentleman  in  a  street 
car,  or  when  I  see  him  ready  and  eager 
to  render  some  service  to  ladies  or  to 
the  aged,  it  warms  my  heart  toward 
him,  and  I  know  that  he  has  the  instincts 


of  a  real  gentleman.  And  when  I  see 
a  boy  absolutely  unselfish  in  his  home 
and  among  his  mates  I  know  that  I  see  a 
boy  who  cannot  help  being  popular,  and 
who  will  have  many  friends,  no  matter 
where  he  is. 

If  I  were  a  boy  again  I  would  not  re- 
serve all  of  my  smiles  and  merriment 
and  courtesy  for  others  and  be  sullen 
and  rude  and  "cross  as  a  bear"  in  my 
own  home.  I  have  known  some  boys 
of  that  type  and  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  they  are  real  humbugs,  for  they 
often  receive  credit  for  being  "such  nice 
boys"  when  they  are  not  nice  at  all  to 
those  to  whom  they  ought  really  to  be 
most  kind  and  courteous.  The  boy  who 
snaps  and  snarls  at  his  mother  and  who  is 
sweet  and  smiling  to  the  mothers  and 
feisters  of  other  boys  is  really  playing  a 
part.     Don't  you  think  so  .'' 

If  I  were  a  boy  again  I  would  be  a 
regular  attendant  at  church  and  Sunday 
School,  for  by  doing  so  I  would  not  only 
be  honoring  my  Creator  but  I  would 
rise  in  the  respect  of  all  who  know  me. 
Wide  experience  and  years  of  observa- 
tion have  taught  me  that  the  boys  who 
attend  church  and  Sunday  School  in- 
variably stand  higher  in  the  community 
than  the  boys  who  spend  their  Sundays 
on  the  streets  or  even  in  their  own 
homes  reading  and  dawdling  or  snooz- 
ing. If  you  will  look  into  the  matter  I 
am  absolutely  sure  that  you  will  find 
that  the  church-going  and  the  Sunday 
School  boys  are  in  a  good  many  ways 
superior  to  boys  who  never  go  to  Sun- 
day School  or  to  church,  and  that  they 
do  stand  higher  in  the  respect  of  those 
whose  good  opinions  it  is  well  worth 
while  to  have. 

If  I  were  a  boy  again  I  would  spend 
no  time  at  all  in  what  some  people  call 
"loafing."  And  I  would  keep  off  the 
street  when  it  was  unnecessary  for  me 
to  be  there.     I  would  shun  tobacco  and 
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liquor  because  it  has  been  very  clearly 
demonstrated  that  they  are  bad  for  any 
one,  and  that  strong  drink  in  particular  is 
at  the  bottom  of  most  of  the  evil  and  sor- 
row in  the  world.  li  I  were  a  boy  again  I 
would  make  almost   any  personal  sacri- 


fice in  order  to  secure  a  good  education, 
not  only  because  a  good  education  adds 
immensely  to  the  pleasures  of  life,  but 
because  it  adds  to  one's  usefulness,  and 
it  is  imperative  to  the  highest  degree  of 
success.  Tlie  American  Boy. 


"MANS   INHUMANITY  TO  MAN." 

MARTYRDOM  BY  FIRE. 

(continued    from    page    321) 


ANOTHER  notorious  instance  is 
that  of  Giordano   Bruno,  who 
was  born  near  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  in  Italy;  was 
in  his  youth  a  Dominican  monk 
.^         of  the  Catholic  church,  but  be- 
Wt       cause  he  expressed  a  doubt  in 
T|f       regard  to  the  doctrines  of  tran- 
substantiation  and  of  the  im- 
maculate conception,  he  was  obliged  to 
liee   from   his  convent,    and  from   that 
time  he  led  a  roving  and  unsettled  life. 
His  leaning  towards  independent  relig-  ' 
ious  thought  aroused  the  enmity  of  all 
classes  of  religious  people,  and  in  con- 
sequence his  life  was  ever  in  peril.     He 
first  went  to   Geneva,   where   he  spent 
two    years,    but    having  by  his  general 
skepticism   excited  the  dislike  and  sus- 
picion   of    the    strict   Calvinists  of  that 
city,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  persecute 
those  who  differed  with  them  in  religion, 
he  prudently  betook   himself  to   Paris. 
Here  his  disputes  with  the  bigoted  Aris- 
totelians'^   of     the    university    of    Paris 
obliged  him  to  seek  safety  in  flight,  and 
he  went  over  to  England,  where  he  lived 
in   comparative  quiet   for   a   couple    of 


years  under  the  protection  of  the  French 
ambassador.  Bruno  was  the  precursor 
of  the  modern  school  of  pantheistict 
philosophy,  a  speculation  much  indulged 
in  by  many  of  the  learned  of  this  day, 
particularly  in  Germany.  While  he  was 
in  England  he  composed  a  number  of 
learned  works  on  philosophy.  Again  he 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  clergy 
on  account  of  his  vehement  denuncia- 
tion of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  and 
other  heresies, andhe  returned  to  France. 
He  spent  some  time  in  several  of  the 
large  cities  of  Europe  and  then  resolved 
to  go  back  to  Italy.  He  resided  first  at 
Padua,  thence  going  to  Venice,  where 
he  was  arrested  by  the  officers  of  the 
inquisition,  and  conveyed  to  Rome  in 
1598.  He  was  now  subjected  for  two 
years  to  bitter  persecution,  in  the  vain 
hope  that  he  would  recant;  but  when 
all  the  endeavors  of  his  enemies  proved 
ineffectual,  he  was  brought  to  the  stake 
on  February  17,  1600,  and  burned  as  an 
obstinate  heretic. 

In  all  ages,  and  among  all  peoples, 
the  apostate  priests  and  false  teachers 
of  the  people  have  ever  been  the  insti- 
gators  of  persecution  against  the  true 


*The  school  ot  so-called  philosophers  who 
claimed  to  be  followers  of  Aristotle.  Besides 
Bruno  they  also  made  common  cause  against 
Galileo. 


f  The  philosophy  which  teaches  that  there  is 
but  one  substance,  and  that  substance  is  God, 
thus  God  is  all  and  all  is  God. 
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and  humble  believers,  particularly 
against  the  prophets  and  servants  of 
the  Lord  who  dared  to  come  out  and 
expose  the  wickedness  of  the  false 
priests.  Hence,  when  the  wicked  ruled 
the  people  mourned.  One  very  strong 
objection  the  Lord  urged  against  Israel 
having  kings  to  rule  over  them,  was  the 
certainty  of  weak  and  wicked  kings  be- 
coming the  allies  and  abettors  of  the 
idolatrous  priests  in  persecuting  and 
putting  to  death  the  prophets.  Too 
many  of  the  kings  of  Israel  turned  from 
the  Lord,  caused  His  people  to  sin  and 
stoned  His  prophets.  The  history  of 
the  branch  of  Israel  that  dwelt  upon  the 
American  continent  sets  forth  this  fact 
in  many  tragic  details.  In  the  Book  of 
Mormon  (Mosiah  xii  to  xvii)  is  given  an 
account  of  the  ministry  of  Abinadi,  a 
mighty  prophet  of  the  Lord,  who  was 
the  first  of  the  Nephite  people  to  suffer 
martyrdom  by  fire.  The  Lord  sent  him 
to  perform  a  very  hard  mission,  that  of 
preaching  to  a  very  wicked  but  self- 
righteous  king  and  people.  He  was 
sent  to  warn  King  Noah  and  his  people 
of  their  evil  deeds,  and  to  preach  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  to  them.  The  prophet 
faithfully  performed  his  mission,  calling 
the  king  and  his  people  to  repent  of 
their  evil  deeds.  His  preaching  in- 
censed them,  so  the  sacred  record  in- 
forms us;  Noah  and  his  priests  especi- 
ally were  angry  because  he  exposed 
their  sinful  lives.  The  king  commanded 
his  priests  to  take  the  prophet  and  cast 
him  into  prison,  and  after  three  days 
Abinadi  was  brought  up  for  trial  for  his 
life.  When  he  had  consulted  with  his 
priests,  the  king  said  to  Abinadi:  "We 
have  found  an  accusation  against  thee, 
and  thou  art  worthy  of  death,  for  thou 
hast  said  that  God  Himself  should  come 
down  among  the  children  of  men;  and 
for  thiscause  thou  shalt  be  put  to  death, 
unless   thou   wilt   recall   all    the  words 


which  thou  hast  spoken  evil  concerning 
me  and  my  people."  Abinadi  did  not 
quail,  but  boldly  answered:  "I  will  not 
recall  the  words  which   I  have   spoken 

*  *  *  because  they  are  true;  and 
that  ye  may  know  of  their  surety,  I  have 
suffered  myself  that  I  have  fallen  into 
your  hands.  Yea  and  I  will  suffer  even 
unto  death,  and  I  will  not  recall  my 
words,  and  they  shall  stand  as  a  testi- 
mony against  you.  And  if  ye  slay  me, 
ye  shall  shed  innocent  blood,  and  this 
shall  also  stand  as  a  testimony  against 
you  at  the  last  day." 

This  vehement  declaration  and  warn- 
ing seemed  to  greatly  trouble  the  king 
and  he  would  have  let  the  prophet  go 
had  it  not  been  for  the  railings  of  the  false 
priests,  who  may  always  be  known  by 
their  thirst  for  blood,  for  no  true  proph- 
et, or  priest,  or  teacher,  sent  of  God, 
ever  thirsted  for  the  blood  of  his  fellow 
man,  but  felt  rather  to  pity  the  blindness 
of  his  persecutors. 

The  priests  of  Noah  stirred  up  the 
king  to  anger  against  Abinadi,  and  that 
coward  delivered  up  the  prophet  that  he 
might  be  slain,  and  the  record  says  that 
"they  took  him  and  scourged  his  skin 
with     faggots,    yea,    even    unto    death 

*  *  because  he  would  not  deny  the 
commandments  of  God:  having  sealed 
the  truth  of  his  words  by  his  death." 

While  he  was  suffering  at  the  stake, 
Abinadi  predicted  that  his  martyrdom 
by  fire  was  but  a  precursor  of  many 
others,  that  many  of  the  children  of  his 
tormentors  should  suffer  a  similar  death, 
and  in  later  years  his  awful  prophecy 
was  fulfilled.  Many  of  the  true  believers 
suffered  torture  by  fire  for  the  truth's 
sake.  Indeed  to  this  day,  the  Indians' 
favorite  method  of  torturing  their  vic- 
tims and  the  objects  of  their  hate  is  to 
suspend  them  over  a  fire  and  roast  them 
to  death,  probably  after  the  same  man- 
ner that  Abinadi  was  slain. 
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The  burning  of  heretics  seems,  accord- 
ing to  history,  to  have  been  a  common 
practice  during  the  dark  ages  in  all 
Christian  countries.  After  America  was 
discovered,  while  the  Catholics  held 
full  sway  in  Mexico  and  in  South  Amer- 


stain  of  human  blood,  shed  in  the  name 
of  religion,  as  the  history  of  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  too  sorrowfully  tells,  but 
happily  none  of  them  have  been  burned 
at  the  stake.  The  Puritans  of  New  Eng- 
land, however,  around  whose  lives  histor- 
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ica,  hundreds  and  thousands  of  the  poor 
natives  were  tortured  to  death  by  the 
inquisition,  and  many  of  them  were 
burned.  Our  own  country  of  beloved 
America  is  not  altogether  free  from  the 


ians  are  wont  to  paint  a  halo  of  heavenly 
purity,  burned  witches  at  the  stake  and 
put  to  death  the  peaceable  Quakers,  the 
only  people,  probably,  of  modern  times, 
aside  from  the  Latter-day  Saints,  who 
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never  persecuted  their  neighbors  for  a 
difference  in  reHgion.  The  story  of 
martyrdom  by  fire  is  too  cruel  and  har- 
rowing to  the  soul  to  write  of  it  further, 
even  did  space  permit.  Enough  has 
been  given  to  make  us  admire  the  noble 
souls  who  faced  death  in  so  cruel  a  man- 


ner rather  than  deny  the  light  of  the 
Gospel  which  they  had  received,  while 
we  hold  in  everlasting  execration  the 
names  of  the  perpetrators  of  these 
examples  of  "man's  inhumanity  to 
man." 

/os.  Hyruni  Parry. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 

THE  MASSACRES  AT  KISHINEFF. 


'T*  HE  horrible  massacre  of  the  Jews 
at  Kishineff  in  the  province  of 

^^1  Bessarabia  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  Russia,  is  a  fresh  reminder  to 
the  world  of  the  distinctive  hatred 
which  a  large  portion  of  the  Christian 
world  bears  toward  the  Jewish  race. 
These  massacres  occurred  at  the  time 
of  the  Greek  Easter,  which  comes  two 
weeks  later  than  our  own.  It  is  difficult 
to  comprehend  the  intense  hatred  which 
a  silly  and  unsubstantiated  belief  has 
engendered  in  the  minds  of  the  ignorant 
Christians  in  the  Orient  towards  the 
Jews.  These  Christians  profess  to  be- 
lieve, and  many  of  them  with  perfect 
sincerity,  that  the  Jews  require  the  blood 
of  Christians  with  which  to  celebrate 
certain  of  their  festivities. 

The  writer  has  listened  to  oriental 
Christians,  as  well  as  to  the  Christians 
of  eastern  and  southeastern  Europe, 
while  they  narrated  stories  of  the  dis- 
appearance of  children  who  were  unfor- 
tunate enough  to  wander  too  near  a 
Jewish  quarter  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year.  The  more  intelligent,  of  course, 
do  not  believe  in  these  absurd  stories; 
but  many  of  the  more  intelligent  class 
are  unscrupulous  enough  to  incite  the 
hatred  of  those  who  do  believe  in  them 


to  acts  of  violence  for  the  ill-gotten 
gains  that  generally  accrue  from  a  cru- 
sade against  the  Jews.  It  not  infre- 
quently happens  that  officials  of  the 
government  have  the  obligations  held 
against  them  by  Jews  cancelled  as  a  re- 
ward for  the  protection  it  is  their  sworn 
duty  to  give. 

There  is  a  further  reason  for  the  hatred 
that  exists  in  Russia  against  the  Jews. 
In  the  competitions  of  commerce  and 
industrialism,  the  Russian  is  no  match 
for  the  Jew;  and  especially  is  that  true 
of  the  Russian  peasant  whose  weakness 
and  appetite  the  Jew  often  takes  advan-j 
tage  of.  • : 

It  is  said  that  the  massacres  at  Kish- 
ineff were  started  by  the  disappear- 
ance and  death  of  a  Christian  boy  whose 
disappearance  it  was  later  learned  the 
Jews  had  nothing  to  do  with.  It  is  im- 
possible to  say  at  this  time  how  many 
Jews  lost  their  lives,  how  many  were 
wounded,  how  many  Jewish  maidens 
were  outraged,  and  what  the  loss  of 
property  was.  The  losses  of  human 
lives  and  property  are  both  horrible  and 
large.  It  is  said  that  the  assaults  upon 
the  Jews  were  commenced  by  outraging 
little  girls  in  the  public  streets  and  tor- 
turing them  to  death.     The  hands  and 
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feet  of  one  carpenter  were  sawed  off 
with  his  own  saw;  legs  of  others  were 
cut  off;  tongues  were  torn  out;  men's 
eyes  were  gouged  into  blindness;  and  all 
sorts  of  the  most  revolting  crimes 
against  humanity  were  committed. 
These  brutalities  were  carried  on  for 
days;  houses  were  plundered,  stores 
looted,  and  at  the  end,  the  Jews  were 
left  in  a  destitute  and  starving  condition. 

The  central  government  in  the  end 
put  a  stop  to  these  atrocities,  but  not 
until  great  human  suffering  had  been 
brought  about,  and  the  most  horrible 
devastations  committed  against  the  Jew- 
ish community.  The  central  Russian 
government  at  St.  Petersburg  does  not, 
of  course,  justify  these  crimes.  They 
are  made  possible,  so  far  as  the  govern- 
ment is  concerned,  by  the  corruption  of 
the  civil  service  in  that  country. 

The  Zionists,  those  among  the  Jews 
who  are  looking  for  their  redemption  by 
re-establishing  themselves  in  the  Holy 
Land,  see  in  these  shocking  barbarities 
and  persecutions  of  their  brethren  in 
Russia  a  new  impetus  for  Zionism.  The 
Latter-day  Saints  are  believers  in  Zion- 
ism, and  are  awaiting  with  the  fullest 
assurance  the  consummation  of  God's 
purposes  in  bringing  back  again  the  Jews 
to  the  land  of  their  inheritance.  There 
exists  among  us  a  sympathetic  interest 
in    all  that  relates  to  the  welfare   and 


mission  of  the  Jews.  Though  not  kin- 
dred to  us  in  their  worship,  they  are, 
nevertheless,  kindred  to  us  by  blood. 
We  are  those  of  Israel  whom  Isaiah 
saw,  and  who  are  so  accurately  described 
by  the  Prophet  when  he  spoke  of  our 
gathering  as  being  far  in  the  distance 
among  the  Gentiles.  The  Latter-day 
Saints  extend  to  the  Jews  in  this  the 
hour  of  their  race  calamity  the  most 
heartfelt  sympathy,  for  the  Saints,  too, 
have  experienced,  and  do  experience,  the 
awful  cruelty  born  of  religious  hatred. 


THE  RESURRECTION. 

The  resurrection  is  the  great  method 
of  reunion.  We  are  not  to  go  out  into 
eternity  mere  mists.  We  are  to  be  our- 
selves. It  was  Lazarus  who  rose.  Some 
day  we  shall  rise.  We  shall  know  one 
another  as  we  knew  one  another  here. 
The  little  children  will  fill  the  streets  of 
heaven  with  their  laughter  and  their 
play.  The  old  men  will  gather  for  loving 
fellowship  as  here  on  the  earth.  At  any 
rate,  this  is  the  right  way  to  think  of  it. 
Its  glories  will  be  too  great  for  any 
speech  of  our  earthly  life,  but  the  best 
and  sweetest  that  we  know  here  is  the 
right  imagery  in  which  to  conceive  of 
that  blessed  life  of  those  who  have  risen 
with  Christ,  and  live  to  God  always. 
Sunday  School  Times. 


KEEPING  A  JOURNAL. 


F  there  is  one  thing  more  than 
another  which  an  experienced 
person  regrets  at  the  close  of  a 
long  and  active  life  in  the  Church 
it  is  that  he  has  kept  so  few  notes 
of  his  experiences  and  observa- 
tions, particularly  when  for  years  he  has 


been  admonished  so  to  do  by  his  leaders 
and  predecessors. 

Then  missionaries — propagandists  — 
are  always  subjects  to  queries  or  criti- 
cisms, natural  ones  too,  if  unexpected. 
The  writer  remembers  being  asked  if  he 
had  ever  seen  anyone  healed  as  in  primi- 
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tive  Christianity;  he  could  certainly  with 
emphasis  say,  "Yes,  in  hundreds  of  ad- 
ministrations." This  experience  was  of 
continuous  occurrence  when  he  went  to 
administer.  He  went  expecting  it,  and 
received  what  was  expected.  But  no 
note  was  taken  of  persons,  places  or  de- 
tails ;  nothing  unusual  occurred  ;  but 
when  inquiry  was  made,  data  would  have 
been  more  interesting  than  assertion  and 
facts  than  testimony. 

Two  European  missionary  trips  are 
part  of  the  writer's  personal  experience, 
and  many  a  thrilling  circumstance  oc- 
curred during  the  sea  voyages;  but  the 
details  have  vanished,  even  the  names 
of  the  steamers,  like  the  names  of  fellow 
tourists,  have  gone  beyond  present  re- 
call. But  these  pleasant  associations 
were  not  always  when  engaged  religious- 
ly. Business  men  innumerable  and  fel- 
low travelers  beyond  count  have  asked 
questions  when  they  learned  our  western 
location  and  domicile.  Much  of  this  has 
become  like  a  dream,  though  we  remem- 
ber full  well  the  pride  with  which  we 
used  to  dilate  on  our  country  and  its 
people.  We  had  such  an  illustration 
once  in  St.  Louis  some  years  ago  when, 
at  a  gathering,  an  over  talkative  fellow 
was  inveighing  against  that,  as  yet,  un- 
appreciated man.  President  Brigham 
Young.  Stepping  to  the  front,  we  said 
we  had  been  privileged  to  be  that  great 
man's  next  door  neighbor  for  twenty-five 
years,  and  if  anyone  knew  him  better 
than  such  a  neighbor,  let  him  come  and 
state  what  he  knew.  Silence  became 
profound  and  then  came  the  coveted 
opportunity  to  vindicate  the  truth  and 
rout  this  self  appointed  teacher  who  was 
imagining  that  he  was  enlightening  the 
world. 

Now  it  is  not  necessary  that  such  a 
record  should  include  all  the  unimpor- 
tant minutia  of  daily  life;  though  we 
have  seen  some  Elders  multiply  books  of 


that  character,  much  of  the  matter  be- 
ing valueless  save  as  personal  affairs. 
Lack  of  time  or  disposition,  an  unreadi- 
ness in  writing  and  lack  of  conveniences 
or  opportunity  are  the  usual  excuses  for 
neglect.  While  years  ago  an  extraor- 
dinary memory  was  the  writer's  gift,  a 
crowded  life  seems  to  have  obliterated 
even  much  of  its  details  and  today  he 
can  only  mourn  while  earnestly  suggest- 
ing to  his  younger  fellow  laborers  the 
many  advantages  of  record  making.  It 
corrals  the  facts,  it  strengthens  the  mem- 
ory, it  becomes  a  mine  of  experience 
and  a  fountain  from  which  illustration 
and  strength  can  be  drawn  ad  libitum. 
Yes,  I  say  feelingly,  keep  a  record,  it 
need  not  bevoluminous;  you  will  acfiuire 
brevity  of  expression  by  practice.  It  is 
only  the  truth  that  is  needed,  without 
comment,  perhaps,  or  excessive  words. 
School  yourselves,  my  young  brethren, 
at  least  until  keeping  a  journal  becomes 
a  fixed  habit  of  life,  as  unforgettable  as 
your  daily  bread.  Habit  will  soon  rob 
the  practice  of  early  antipathy  until  you 
become  a  student  of  yourself  and  your 
work,  and  have  an  interest  therein  such 
as  no  one  save  the  Infinite  can  ever 
possess. 

Almost  daily  we  have  need  of  some 
item,  which  unless  chronicled  by  others 
is  irretrievably  lost,  but  regret  is  now 
unavailing.  This  prevails  so  widely  that 
we  have  met  people  who  were  unfa- 
miliar with  the  date  or  place  of  their 
own  birth,  with  their  father's  or  mother's 
name  or  age,  to  say  nothing  of  more 
distant  ancestry,  yet  these  are  all-impor- 
tant items  in  these  days  of  genealogical 
research  and  religious  necessity. 

Don't  begrudge  the  time,  there  is 
wealth  in  this  accumulation,  and  you  will 
feel  poor  indeed  without  it.  Your  an- 
cestry may  be  ignoble,  your  lineage  in- 
eligible for  a  coat  of  arms,  the  dust  of 
obscurity    may   cover    the   graves    and 
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memory  of  your  fathers,  but  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  of  Christ  you  have 
alliances  with  the  holy  ones,  you  are  of 
the  aristocracy,  both  of  the  past  and  the 
future,  and  you  will  be  entitled,  if  faith- 
ful, to  recognition  by  the  Father  and  His 
Son  Jesus  Christ.  You  will  become 
closely  allied  with  apostles  and  prophets 
who  are  working  for  the  redemption  of 
our  race.  Your  lineage  in  the  eternities 
will  be  revealed  to  you  if  you  work  for 
its  recognition  here  and  for  the  salvation 
of  all  your  predecessors. 

Iveep  a  record,  have  a  diary  of  your 
own, you  young  men  in  Israel;  begin  now, 
without  ostentation  or  any  flourish  of 
trumpets,  lest  3'ou  grow  weary  in  well 
doing.  Try  to  make  it  a  sacred  duty. 
It  will  give  importance  to  your  individu- 
ality and  be  a  precious  legacy  to  your 
successors  in  the  unity  of  family  rela- 
tionship which  will  surely  come. 

Do  not  enter  upon  this  as  an  experi- 
ment or  out  of  curiosity.  Lessons  in 
writing,  in  composition  and  in  observa- 
tion will  of  necessity  grow  out  of  this 
practice;  but  personal  history  is  the  main 
thing,  for  it  includes  a  recognition  of  the 


Father's  hand.  You  will  set  down  His 
providences.  His  blessings,  His  directing 
hand;  will  record  a  way  opened,  a 
deliverance  wrought  out,  the  fullfillment 
of  a  promise  or  prophecy,  manifestations 
of  goodness,  of  mercy  or  of  long  suffer- 
ing; periods  of  peace  and  spiritual  calm; 
enjoyment  of  a  discourse,  a  work  per- 
formed, a  good  deed  done,  a  wish 
realized,  a  truth  comprehended,  a  doc- 
trine received,  a  cloud  dispersed,  a  friend 
discovered,  another  soul  understood;  the 
unity  of  faith,  of  trial,  of  human  experi- 
ence felt,  and  general  enlargement  of 
soul;  and  life  will  come  out  of  the  honest 
record  of  attested  life,  and  for  these  and 
for  many  other  reasons  the  writer  urges, 
"Keep  a  record."  He  does  this  because 
he  has  but  imperfectly  carried  out  his 
own  ideal;  and  the  neglected  periods 
have  embraced  some  of  the  most  event- 
ful times,  some  of  the  strangest  experi- 
ence, some  of  the  richest  manifestations, 
and  some  of  the  noblest  and  most  preg- 
nant thoughts  and  aspirations;  so  again 
is  emphasized  the  oft  repeated  counsel 
of  the  Elders,  "Keep  your  records." 

H.    W.  N. 
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N  the  fore  part  of  March  last 
our  little  daughter,  aged  two 
years  and  four  months,  was  sud- 
denly stricken  ill.  Thinking  it  was  a 
stomach  attack,  to  which  she  has  always 
been  subject,  we  applied  home  reme- 
dies, but  as  she  grew  rapidly  worse,  we 
summoned  a  physician.  Imagine  our 
feelings  when  he  pronounced  the  trouble 
to  be  diphtheria  of  a  severe  type. 
Though   she  had   only  been   taken  the 


evening  before,  he  insisted  the  disease 
had  advanced  forty-eight  hours.  Anti- 
toxine  was  injected,  but  we  found  it 
impossible  to  get  her  to  take  medicine 
or  food  of  any  kind;  she  would  not  even 
try  to  swallow  one  drop  of  water.  We 
could  not  swab  her  throat  without  the 
assistance  of  three  adults,  which  so  ex- 
hausted her  strength  that  we  were 
obliged  to  abandon  all  such  efforts. 
We  had  her  administered  to  a  number 
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of  times,  after  which  she  always  seemed 
somewhat  improved. 

The  following  morning  the  fever  had 
abated,  but  her  throat  was  still  in  a  terri- 
ble state.  As  the  doctor  left,  he  poured 
a  potion  into  a  glass  of  water  and  in- 
sisted that  we  give  her  two  teaspoons- 
ful  every  two  hours.  I  was  lying  on  the 
bed  at  the  time  trying  to  soothe  her. 
Suddenly  the  feeling  came  over  me  that 
the  contents  of  the  glass  was  poison  and 
that  I  should  not  give  it  to  her.  The 
feeling  was  so  strong  upon  me  that  I 
raised  up  and  looked  at  the  glass.  It 
was  just  as  the  doctor  had  left  it.  Again 
came  the  thought,  the  child  is  doing 
fairly  well;  why  give  it  to  her.''  As  if  in 
defiance  of  the  promptings,  I  arose  and 
took  my  little  dear  in  my  arms  and 
forced  a  dose  down  her.  She  could  take 
no  more,  for  she  grew  rapidly  worse, 
about  noon  she  seemed  sinking.  I  called 
her  father  to  the  bed  and  he  adminis- 
tered to  her,  and  while  he  was  doing 
so  she  sank  off  until  it  seemed  her  spirit 
had  surely  left  its  tiny  tabernacle,  but 
soon  she  revived. 

We  sent  for  the  doctor,  but  as  he  was 
out,  to  be  gone  some  hours,  I  realized 
that  what  was  done  we  must  do  our- 
selves. I  knew  that  the  weakness  was, 
to  an  extent,  due  from  lack  of  nourish- 
ment, and  so,  after  asking  our  heavenly 
Father  for  His  assistance,  I  renewed  my 
efforts  to  get  her  to  take  a  little  food. 
I  am  certain  that  my  prayer  was  heard 
and  answered,  for  she  took  quite  a  little 
meal,  though  it  took  me  fully  two  hours 
to  get  her  to  take  enough  to  do  her  any 
good.  Of  course,  when  the  doctor  got 
there  she  was  much  improved,  but  still 
so  ill  that  he  considered  it  necessary  to 
again  inject  the  antitoxine. 

She  went  to  sleep  about  nine  o'clock 
that  evening,  but  her  breathing  was  very 
bad,  and  her  throat  seemed  rapidly  fill- 
ing, and  she  cried  out  as  if  in  great  pain. 


My  mother  seeing  the  membraneous 
nature  the  disease  had  taken,  urged  us 
to  again  summon  our  physician.  It  was 
twelve  o'clock,  and  we  could  all  see  that 
unless  something  was  done  immediately, 
our  darling  could  not  last  another  hour. 
My  brother  was  preparing  to  go  for  the 
doctor,  but  my  husband  called  him  back 
and  asked  the  family  all  to  kneel  and 
ask  our  Father  in  heaven  in  mercy  to 
spare  our  little  one,  after  which  he  ad- 
ministered to  her.  My  brother  then 
started  off  for  the  doctor  and  stated  the 
case  to  him,  only  to  be  informed  that 
the  child  was  beyond  medical  aid;  but 
he  sent  some  medicine,  advising  us  to 
get  some  down  her  if  we  could.  On  my 
brother's  return,  however,  my  husband 
met  him  at  the  door  with  the  welcome 
words,  "She  is  now  easy  and  is  quietly 
sleeping."  At  three  o'clock  she  awoke 
and  called  for  something  to  eat,  which 
we  gave  her,  and  she  then  slept  quietly 
on  until  dawn. 

The  next  morning,  when  the  doctor 
called,  he  was  greatly  surprised  at  her 
condition,  as  I  judged  from  his  actions 
he  thought  she  would  have  passed  away. 
He  asked  me  if  she  had  taken  the  med- 
icine he  sent;  I  replied,  "Not  one  drop." 

He  examined  her  throat  and  removed 
the  membrane  that  had  formed,  and 
said  the  disease  had  entirely  lost  its 
hold,  and  she  was  practically  a  well 
child. 

He  departed  praising  his  antitoxine 
god,  but  we  knew  that  Israel's  God  lived 
and  that  by  His  miraculous  power  alone 
our  child  was  saved.  She  got  well  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  is  today  playing 
around  as  I  write  this  letter.  I  have 
ever  since  felt  it  my  duty,  as  well  as  my 
pleasure,  to  testify  of  God's  mercy  to 
me,  and  hope  thereby  to  strengthen  the 
testimony  of  those  with  whom  I  may 
meet. 

Laura  Mocncli  Icnkins. 
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THE   "HIGHLAND   BOY"  SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 


HE     "Highland     Boy"     Sunday 
School  of  the   Jordan  Stake   of 

Zion  is  named  after  the  smelter 

in  whose  vicinity  it  convenes.  It  was 
organized  by  Stake  Superintendent  Jo- 
seph J.  Williams,  Jun.,and  his  assistants, 
November  9,    1902,  at    the  residence  of 


one   and  its   sessions    are   held   in  the 
district  school  house. 


THE    SYDNEY,      AUSTRALIA, 
SCHOOL. 


SUNDAY 


We  have  much  pleasure  in  present- 
ing our  readers  with  a  picture  of  one  of 
our  Sunday  Schools  in  far  off  Australia. 
It  is   not   the  largest  in  that  land,  the 
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Brother  Nicholas  C.  Hair,  who  was  ap- 
pointed its  superintendent.  His  assist- 
ants are  Alva  A.  Ferry  and  Neils  Jon- 
son,  with  William  N.  Hair  as  secretary 
and  Clifford  Hair  as  librarian  of  the 
school.      It  has  an  enrollment  of  forty- 


school  at  Brisbane  being  considerably 
larger.  This  one,  known  as  the  Sydney, 
New  South  Wales,  Sunday  School,  was 
organized  October  11,  1896,  by  Elder 
Jedediah  Goff.  At  its  opening  it  had  an 
enrollment  of  fifteen.     The  school  held 
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its  sessions  for  some  time  in  Sunnyside 
Hall,  Erskineville,  and  was  later  moved 
to  the  Toogood  Street  Assembly  Hall, 
in  the  same  district  of  S3'dnev,  where  it 
now  meets.  The  growth  of  the  school 
has  been  gradual,  and  today  it  has  an  en- 
rollment of  about  fifty;  quite  a  number 
of  the  attendants  are  the  children  of 
non-members  of  the  Church. 


The  present  officers  of  the  Sunday 
School  are — superintendent,  Elder  Geo. 
L.  Stringam;  secretary,  treasurer  and 
organist.  Brother  Frank  Carter.  Elder 
George  L.  Stringam  has  charge  of  the 
theological  class:  Elders  Edward  Powell 
and  Lucian  L.  Noyes  have  the  interme- 
diate class;  and  Elder  Bert  L.  Robins 
nd  SisterAnnieHoare  teach  the  primary 
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The  school  is  divided  into  three 
departments — theological,  intermediate 
and  primary.  The  theological  is  study- 
ing the  Book  of  Mormon,  the  other  de- 
partments follow  the  plan  usually 
followed  by  similar  departments  in  the 
Sunday  Schools  at  home.  The  sessions 
are  from  10:30  to  noon  each  Sunday. 
The  increase  in  attendance  is  quite 
noticeable,  and  much  interest  is  mani- 
fested in  Sunday  School  work. 


class.  Whenever  they  are  in  Sydney, 
President  James  Duckworth  usually  as- 
sists in  the  theological  class  and  Sister 
Duckworth,  his  wife,  takes  part  in  the 
primary  class. 

Singing  in  concert  by  the  whole  school 
is  an  attractive  feature  of  the  exercises, 
and  the  organist  always  plays  a  march 
as  the  children  go  to  and  from  their 
classes. 


"Oooo'' 
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THE  STRIKE  CRAZE. 


THE  great  frequency  of  strikes 
as  well  as  the  trifling  causes 
which  bring  many  of  them 
about,  is  a  complete  justifica- 
tion for  calling  the  frequency  of 
strikes  a  craze.  There  has  been 
a  restlessness  among  laborers 
growing  out  of  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  country  that 
indicates  a  spirit  of  dissatisfac- 
tion which  is  often  quite  apart 
from  any  definite  causes.  Men  are, 
therefore,  going  to  extremes  and  their 
conduct,  in  many  instances,  is  wholly 
devoid  of  the  spirit  of  reason  and  com- 
mon justice. 

In    some  parts   of    the   country,     all 


classes  of  workmen,  however  different 
their  occupations,  are  banded  together 
in  a  federated  union.  The  distinction 
which  heretofore  has  characterized  the 
formation  of  labor  unions,  namely 
skilled  labor,  has  been  altogether  done 
away  with.  In  the  city  of  New  York 
there  is  the  most  heterogenous  mass  of 
combinations  in  which  there  can  pos- 
sibly be  no  distinct  and  common 
ground  for  action  among  laboring  men. 
If  some  foreign  Italian  working  on  the 
streets  has  a  grievance  against  his  em- 
ployer for  something  he  does  not  know 
exactly  what,  the  whole  union  of  skilled 
and  unskilled  laborers  to  which  he  be- 
longs may  be  compiled  to  take  up  his 
grievance  and  order  a  strike  for  reasons 
that  have  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with 
the  vast  majority  of  men  compelled  to 
obey  orders  when  the  word  for  a  strike 
has  been  given.  Sympathy  is  the  only 
excuse  for  such  inconsistent  combina- 
tions; and  at  bottom  the  real  purpose 
for  such  strikes  is  the  hostile  attitude  of 
labor  toward  capital.  Such  an  attitude 
if  long  maintained  will  prove  a  menace 
to  law  and  order  and  to  the  highest  in- 
terests of  our  republic. 

Then  again  where  separate  organiza- 
tions have  been  formed,  they  are  often 
at  war  with  one  another,  and  employers 
are  made  to  bear  the  burden  of  their 
contentions.  Recently  in  New  York 
City  there  was  a  dispute  between  the 
masons  and  the  electricians  as  to  which 
should  place  certain  holes  in  the  walls 
to  receive  the  electric  wires.  The  con- 
tention stopped  the  work  and  the  con- 
tractors, by  the  rules  of  the  labor  union, 
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were  compelled  to  pay  the  men  wages 
while  the  work  was  stopped  and  the 
contention  was  under  way. 

In  one  of  the  cities  of  Ohio,  a  funeral 
was  interrupted  because  a  non-union 
man  was  driving  the  hearse.  In  New 
Haven  union  men  refused  to  dig  a  grave 
because  a  non-union  undertaker  was 
asked  to  conduct  the  funeral.  In  the 
same  city,  people  felt  the  necessity  of 
asking  their  friends  who  were  intending 
to  be  present  at  the  funeral  not  to  come 
in  non-union  hacks.  These  are  a  few 
illustrations  which  indicate  the  irrational 
spirit  that  is  now  too  frequently  govern- 
ing the  strikes. 

Nor  is  such  a  craze  confined  to  this 
country.  In  Australia,  the  government 
has  found  it  necessary  to  pass  laws  to 
punish  men  by  fine  and  imprisonment 
who  left  the  railroad  service  through 
orders  of  the  unions,  since  the  railroads 
are  there  owned  by  the  national  gov- 
ernment. The  government  has  been 
sustained  by  the  good  sense  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  upon  whose 
franchise  the  government  depends. 

Even  the  judiciary  of  this  country  has 
not  been  free  from  the  reckless  spirit 
which  unionism  is  creating  throughout 
the  land.  Recently  Judge  Dickinson  of 
Omaha  enjoined  employers  from  bring- 
ing injunction  suits  against  labor  unions. 
This  is  not  only  government  by  injunc- 
tion, but  is  controlling  the  process  of 
courts  by  injunction.  The  same  judge 
also  enjoined  employers  from  importing 
laborers  to  take  the  place  of  strikers. 
Such  an  order  from  the  bench  is  re- 
garded as  the  utmost  judicial  folly;  and 
such  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  unions 
and  our  judiciary  may  well  cause  thought- 
ful men  to  stop  and  ask  themselves  can- 
didly whither  such  a  reckless  spirit  and 
warlike  attitude  toward  employers  is 
likely  to  carry  them.  The  Latter-day 
Saints  are  earnestly  warned  against  the 


recklessness  and  hostility  of  unionism 
among  laborers.  Under  present  cir- 
cumstances, our  people  will  in  the  end 
find  it  better  wherever  possible  to  avoid 
all  participation  in  the  declarations  of 
war  which  so  many  of  the  unions  are 
irrationally  making  against  capital. 

There  are  three  clearly  defined  princi- 
ples that  should  be  well  understood  and 
carefully  observed  in  the  relationship 
which  men  occupy  to  their  emploj^ers. 
In  the  first  place,  employers  should  be 
made  to  feel  secure  in  the  conduct  of 
their  business,  and  that  no  violence 
shall  be  done  them,  and  that  property 
rights  shall  be  held  sacred.  In  the 
second  place,  workmen  even  when  they 
are  not  members  of  the  union  should  be 
made  to  feel  secure  in  their  work.  When 
men  give  way  to  the  passion  of  hatred 
toward  their  fellowmen  who  have  not 
seen  fit  to  become  members  of  some 
union,  they  are  simply  sowing  to  the 
wind  and  in  the  end  will  reap  the  whirl- 
wind. The  third  principle  is  one  that 
has  been  brought  into  prominence,  and 
one  that  is  likely  to  play  an  important 
part  in  the  future:  it  is  the  right  of  the 
public  to  rely  upon  the  integrity  of 
labor  as  well  as  upon  the  integritv  of 
capital. 

Whenever  an  organization  unneces- 
sarily inflicts  a  great  wrong  upon  the 
public  by  stopping  the  wheels  of  com- 
merce, and  by  bringing  suffering  to  mul- 
titudes of  their  fellowmen,  the  soundest 
principles  of  humanity  are  outraged.  It 
is  wrong  for  men  to  assume  that  em- 
ployers are  at  heart  unfair  and  unscrupu- 
lous, and  that  they  are  therefore  justi- 
fied in  saying  to  the  public  at  large  we 
shall  visit  upon  you  the  evil  conse- 
quences of  our  suspicions.  Capital  is 
naturally  shy,  and  if  it  is  forced  to  hide 
itself  by  a  wild  and  irrational  agitation, 
the  agitators  will  find  in  the  end  that 
they  have  been  the  victims  of  one  of  the 
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most  horrible  social  maladies  that  ever 
afflicted  any  age. 

Labor  unions  will  find  that  the  same 
eternal  law  of  justice  applies  to  unions 
that  applies  to  individuals,  that  fair 
dealing  and  rational  conduct  must  be 
maintained  if  financial  misfortunes  are 
averted.  Where  there  are  Latter-day 
Saints  in  unions  they  should  assume  a 
conservative  attitude  and  never  arouse 
men's  prejudices  by  inflaming  their  pas- 
sions. There  can  be  no  objections  to  a 
firm  and  persistent  contention  for  the 
right  of  labor  if  the  contention  is  main- 
tained in  the  spirit  of  reason  and  fair- 
ness. Above  all  things,  the  Latter-day 
Saints  should  hold  sacred  the  life  and 
liberty  of  their  fellow-man,  as  also  their 
rights  of  property,  and  maintain  invio- 
late every  right  to  which  humanity  is 
entitled. 

The  unions  are  forcing  our  people  in- 
to an  inconsistent  and  dangerous  atti- 
tude when  they  compel  Latter-day 
Saints  within  the  union  to  make  war 
upon  their  brethren  who  are  without  the 
union,  and  thereby  denying  the  most 
sacred  and  God-given  rights  of  one 
class  of  Saints  that  another  class  may 
gain  some  advantage  over  a  third  per- 
son, their  employer.  Such  conduct  is 
destructive  of  the  liberty  which  every 
man  is  entitled  to  enjoy,  and  will  lead 
in  the  end  to  the  spirit  of  contention  and 
apostasy. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  can  endorse  the  methods  of 
modern  labor  unions.  As  a  people  we 
have  suffered  too  much  from  irrational 
class  prejudice  and  class  hatred  to  par- 
ticipate in  violent  and  unjust  agitations. 
No  one  denies  the  right  of  laborers  to 
unite  in  demanding  a  just  share  of  the 
prosperity  of  our  country,  provided  the 
union  is  governed  by  the  same  spirit 
that  should  actuate  men  who  profess  the 
guidance  of  a  Christian  conscience. 


There  is  one  method  of  warfare  ex- 
hibited in  some  of  the  unions  that  is  re- 
pugnant to  everything  that  is  honorable 
in  the  conduct  of  men.  It  is  that  sort 
of  guerrilla  warfare  by  which  both  capi- 
tal and  public  convenience  are  sub- 
jected, without  warning  and  without 
right,  to  the  attack  of  men  in  ambush 
who  hope  to  gain  a  victory  over  capital 
whether  just  or  unjust  by  forcing  em- 
employers  into  surrender  and  losses,  or 
into  humiliation  brought  about  by  tem- 
porary surrender  to  convenience  rather 
than  to  right  and  justice.  In  the  end,  a 
sound  public  sentiment  will  surely  con- 
demn those  methods  which  set  in  motion 
forces  that  carry  destruction  and  human 
suffering  in  their  train  without  regard  or 
consideration  for  those  upon  whom  the 
unhappy  consequences  too  frequently 
fall  the  heaviest. 

In  the  present  status  of  capital  and 
labor  there  should  be  mutual  interests; 
and  at  the  same  time  workmen  should 
realize  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  press- 
ure which  capital  can  endure  by  the 
demands  made  upon  it.  Competition 
has  always  given  some  measure  of  relief 
to  the  laborer  by  the  demands  of  capital 
for  human  service,  and  men  should  not 
therefore  abandon  themselves  to  the 
supposed  .  power  of  arbitrary  demands 
which  labor  unions  are  now  making  in 
many  cases  upon  their  employers.  The 
contention  for  the  recognition  of  unions 
is  often  a  very  indefinite  factor,  for  no 
one  seems  to  know  just  what  that  recog- 
nition means  now,  or  what  it  is  to  mean 
in  the  future.  If  recognition  means  the 
exclusive  right  of  any  class  of  men  to 
gain  a  livelihood  by  their  work,  then 
recognition  should  be  persistently  and 
forcefully  resisted. 

The  Latter-day  Saints,  whether  in  the 
unions  or  out  of  them,  know  very  well 
whether  individual  or  united  demands 
are   arbitrary  and  unjust,  and  they  will 
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lose  nothing  by  a  manly  refusal  to  vio- 
late their  sense  of  justice. 

Jos.   F.   Smith. 
0 
WOMEN  IN  LEADERSHIP. 

There  is  no  organization  or  govern- 
ment in  the  world  so  perfectly  planned 
for  the  education  of  men  and  women 
to  executive  responsibilities  as  is  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints.  Government  in  the  home  and 
in  the  church  constitutes  an  important 
part  in  the  lives  of  the  people,  and  the 
government  in  the  home  is  the  basis  of 
all  successful  government  in  church  or 
state.  In  the  home  the  mother  is  the 
principal  disciplinarian  in  early  child 
life,  and  her  influence  and  discipline  de- 
termine in  a  great  measure  the  ability 
of  her  children  to  assume  in  manhood 
and  womanhood  the  larger  governments 
in  church  and  state. 

In  addition,  however,  to  home  gov- 
ernment, women  often  stand  with  their 
husbands  in  responsible  places  and  share 
in  some  measure  the  success  or  failure 
which  characterizes  their  husbands'  ad- 
ministration of  affairs.  In  selecting 
men  to  occupy  responsible  positions  in 
the  Church,  it  not  unfrequently  happens 
that  a  useful  and  competent  man  is  barred 
from  consideration  because  of  the  de- 
plorable want  of  fitness  in  the  wife,  and 
though  a  wife  may  not  always  bar  a 
husband's  opportunities,  she  may,  nev- 
ertheless, prove  a  great  hindrance  to 
him  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  that 
belong  to  his  office.  If  our  sisters  could 
only  realize  how  helpful  they  might  be 
to  their  husbands  who  hold  responsible 
positions  in  the  Church,  and  if  they 
would  only  take  pride  and  pleasure  in 
their  husbands'  administration  of  affairs, 
the  conduct  of  men  in  public  office 
would  in  many  instances  be  very  greatly 
improved. 


Men  naturally  love  their  wives  and 
are  often  measurably  governed  in  their 
views  concerning  men  and  public  affairs 
by  the  judgment  or  prejudice  of  their 
wives.  If  such  women  are  narrow  in 
their  views  and  base  their  judgment 
upon  their  own  personal  relations, 
which  frequently  have  to  do  merely 
with  trifling  social  matters  and  eti- 
quette, it  would  be  a  very  easy  matter 
to  lead  husbands  on  to  false  and  incor- 
rect estimates  of  those  with  whom  they 
have  to  deal  in  the  graver  matters  of 
Church  discipline.  Our  sisters  are  thus 
often  placed  in  delicate  positions,  where 
tact  and  wisdom  are  required,  and  if 
they  have  no  fitness  for  the  station  they 
occupy,  as  companions  of  leaders  in  the 
Church,  they  frequently  give  offense  and 
create  difficulties  and  obstacles  which 
are  almost  impossible  for  their  husbands 
at  times  to  overcome. 

Leaders  naturally  have  to  be  judges, 
and  sound  judgments  must  not  be  based 
upon  petty  jealousies  nor  upon  personal 
likes  or  dislikes.  Neither  should  judg- 
ments be  hasty  or  unduly  considered, 
and  for  that  reason  the  minds  of  such 
men  should  be  free  from  that  bias  and 
partiality  which  may  be  insidiously  and 
selfishly  imparted  to  them  by  wives  who 
have  no  proper  conception  of  the  broad 
and  generous  attitude  which  their  hus- 
bands should  take  in  public  affairs. 
Women  occupying  such  relationships  to 
public  leaders  should  be  governed  by 
the  principles  of  right  and  wrong,  and 
sympathetic  instincts  rather  than  by 
selfish  motives  or  petty  ambitions.  The 
question  with  them  should  not  be  what 
they  would  do  or  would  not  do  from  a 
purely  personal  point  of  view,  but  what 
is  right  and  what  the  Lord  has  required 
or  may  desire  under  given  circum- 
stances. 

The  word  and  the  law  of  God  are  as 
important  for  women  who  would   reach 
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wise  conclusions  as  they  are  for  men; 
and  women  should  study  and  consider 
the  problems  of  this  great  latter-day 
work  from  the  standpoint  of  God's  reve- 
lations and  as  they  may  be  actuated  by 
His  Spirit,  which  it  is  their  right  to  re- 
ceive through  the  medium  of  sincere 
and  heartfelt  prayer.  A  woman  without 
heartfelt  devotion  for  the  things  of  God 
is  not  prepared  to  stand  at  her  hus- 
band's side  and  enjoy.his  confidence  in 
the  graver  responsibilities  that  devolve 
upon  him  in  the  government  of  the 
Church.  Husbands  are  justified  in 
withholding  their  confidence  from  and 
in  refusing  to  be  influenced  by  wives 
whose  worldly  ambitions  and  want  of 
appreciation  of  divine  things  lead  them 
to  contend  for  personal  advantages  and 
selfish  gains.  Wives  of  leaders  should 
have  a  generous  feeling  for  all  that  re- 
lates to  the  affairs  over  which  their 
husbands  preside.  Such  women  should 
not  be  exclusive  in  their  social  relations, 
and  should  avoid  the  evils  that  fre- 
quently come  from  yielding  to  the  influ- 
ence and  views  of  a  small  coterie  that 
may  have  selfish  aims  and  personal  ad- 
vantages to  serve. 

Men  in  responsible  positions  are 
called  upon  to  serve  the  people,  and 
their  success  is  measured  by  the  value 
of  the  service  which  they  render.  The 
companions  at  their  side  must  also  feel 
the  necessity  of  rendering  all  the  service 
they  possibly  can  under  the  circum- 
stances. Both  men  and  women  enter- 
ing public  service  with  the  thought  of 
the  honors  and  distinctions  it  is  likely 
to  bring  to  them  will  be  grievouly  dis- 
appointed and  will  grievously  disappoint 
others.  The  paramount  thought  should 
be,  the  service  that  can  be  rendered. 
People  are  sensitive  about  the  words 
and  conduct  of  their  leaders,  and  where 
words  and  conduct  have  so  much  to  do 
with     the    happiness     and    welfare     of 


others,  they  should  be  carefully  guarded 
and  rendered  in  the  spirit  of  helpfulness 
and  love. 

Wives  of  leaders  should  never  be  flip- 
pant and  light-minded  in  their  conver- 
sation, but  should  realize  that  they 
represent  in  some  measure  the  influence 
of  the  home  of  a  leader  among  the 
people,  and  the  influence  of  that  home 
should  be  so  exalted  and  pure, so  helpful 
and  inspiring  that  it  may  be  an  example 
and  a  guide  to  the  entire  community. 
They  should  endeavor  to  impress  upon 
children  the  thought  that  the  commun- 
ity in  which  they  live  naturally  looks 
to  the  home  of  the  leaders  for  exem- 
plary conduct  on  the  part  of  the  wife 
and  the  children,  as  well  as  in  the  man 
whose  leadership  brings  him  prom- 
inently before  the  people.  It  is  wrong 
in  mothers  to  speak  lightly  of  or  joke 
about  the  offices  held  by  their  husbands. 

The  children  should  be  made  to  feel 
the  gravity  of  the  responsibility  which 
their  father  is  under,  and  should  be 
taught  to  honor  him  in  his  position  and 
give  to  him  all  the  consideration  that 
they  would  if  the  office  were  held  by 
someone  else.  Whenever  wives  and 
children  of  leaders  are  indifferent  to  the 
offices  which  their  husbands  and  fathers 
occupy,  they  have  no  proper  conception 
of  the  dual  obligation  of  the  leader  of 
the  home  and  the  leader  in  public  affairs 
which  they  should  have,  in  order  to 
give  the  support  which  men  have  a 
right  to  expect  from  their  families  in  the 
increased  responsibilities  which  public 
offices  place  upon  them. 

Joseph  F.  Smith. 


A  WORTHY  AMBITION. 

The  "Outline"  lessons  have  been  so 
carefully  graded,  and  the  subject  matter 
so  well  selected  that  they  give  to  one 
who  will   carefully  study  them  a  liberal 
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theological  training.  The  lessons  are  so 
related  to  one  another  that  the  interest 
in  them  can  be  maintained  only  when 
the  students  are  careful  not  to  miss 
any  of  them.  Students,  therefore,  can 
have  no  more  worth}'  ambition  than  to 
complete  these  courses  of  study,  especi- 
ally in  the  second  intermediate  and  the 
theological  and  primary  departments. 
Teachers  may  hold  up  to  their  pupils,  as 
the  goal  of  a  worthy  ambition,  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  careful  preparation  of  every 
one  of  the  lessons  given. 

The  effect  of  persistenc}^  upon  the 
mind  and  feelings  is  that  of  strength 
and  growth.  Perhaps  the  theological 
knowledge  gained  from  a  careful  prepa- 
ration of  the  lessons  would  not  be  so  im- 
portant as  the  character  which  would 
be  given  to  the  boy  or  girl  who  persist- 
ently and  tenaciously  prepared  every 
lesson.  The  ambition  to  do  things  well 
and  to  do  them  completely  affects  a  man 
or  woman  in  every  occupation  of  life. 

These  lessons,  then,  if  carefully  pur- 
sued, become  character  builders,  and  the 
quality  of  students  may  be  determined 
largely  by  their  pride  and  ambition  to 
be  thorough  in  their  work.  The  boy  or 
girl  who  finds  the  inconvenience  of  bad 
weather,  or  a  slight  indisposition  a  suf- 
ficient obstacle  to  keep  him  or  her  away 
from  a  Sunday  morning's  recitation  will 
be  as  easily  kept  from  any  other  duty 
in  life.  The  ambition,  therefore,  to  be 
thorough  and  always  prepared  is  one 
that  the  teacher  should  aim  to  encour- 
age in  the  feelings  of  his  pupils. 

The  teacher  himself  must  have  in  the 
matter  some  well-defined  ambition  be- 
fore he  can  impart  his  feelings  to  others. 
It  is  the  ambition  to  do  certain  and 
well-defined  things  that  counts,  and  so 
the  teacher  will  be  successful  if  at  the 
beginning  of  the  work  he  holds  out  to 
the  students,  and  impresses  upon  them 
the  idea  that  if  they  get  every  lesson  in 


the   course,    they    will   have  something 
worth  striving  for.  If  the  teacher  has  an 
ambition  to   work   up  the  efficiency  of 
his  class  to  seventy  or    eighty  or  ninety 
per  cent,  or  even  one  hundred  per  cent 
in  preparation    work,    he  will    be  much 
more  likely  to  find  a  kindred  ambition 
in  the  hearts  of  the  pupils.    The  Sunday 
School  is  a  peculiarly  well  suited  place 
for  awakening  the  highest   and  noblest 
ambitions  of  life.     Ambitions  grow  well 
in   the   feelings,    and    the   feelings    are 
closer  companions  of  the   spirit   than  of 
mentality.    The  Sunday  School  teacher, 
therefore,  should  be  always  pointing  up- 
ward, and  at  the  same  time  looking  in 
that    direction    himself.      He  must    first 
have  a  pride  in  the  work  before  he  can 
beget  a  similar  feeling  in  the  hearts  of 
the  pupils.     Has  he   a  pride  to  achieve 
the  highest  results.'  If  he  has,  and  works 
for  that  end,  he  will   find  a  liberal  fol- 
lowing among  those  he  is  called  upon  to 
instruct. 

Let  the  teachers  then  create,  if  they 
can,  high  ideals  in  the  minds  of  the  pu- 
pils, and  make  them  feel  that  it  is  a 
great  thing — for  it  is  a  great  thing — to 
gain  a  thorough  and  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  all  the  subjects,  from  first 
to  last;  and  the  students  will  be  proud 
to  say  that  they  have  prepared  every 
lesson  of  the  entire  course  of  study. 
They  will  then  have  acquired  a  worthy 
ambition  that  in  after  life  may  be  made 
to  serve  them  in  a  hundred  ways  and  in 
unexpected  emergencies.    . 


NOTES. 

An  error  appears  in  our  last  annual 
statistical  report  wherein  the  number  of 
times  that  schools  were  held  during  1902 
in  the  British  Mission  is  given  as  636. 
It  should  read  1,627. 

The  latest   vital  statistics  show  that 
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one  quarter  of  all  the  people  of  the 
earth  die  before  the  age  of  six,  one  half 
before  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  only  one 


of  each  hundred  born  lives  to  the  age  of 
sixty-five.  In  Utah  we  do  better  than 
that. 


SOME  OF  OUR   POETS. 

WILLIAM    CLEGG— 1823.1903. 


T  his  home  in    Springville,    on 

March    31,   1903,   there   passed 

away  one  of  Utah's  oldest  and 

best    known     poets,     William 

Clegg,    whose  homely  and  sweet  verses 


WILLIAM    CLEGG. 


have  for  a  generation  past  interested 
and  entertained  the  people  of  his  own 
town  and  county,  where  he  was  known 
as  the  "Springville  Poet." 


Like  most  poets  he  trod  the  humbler 
walks  of  life,  knowing  little  of  its  luxur- 
ies; but  the  joy  and  happiness  allotted 
to  man  on  earth  were  not  denied  him, 
for  he  had  the  rare  faculty  of  look- 
ing at  the  bright  side  of  life's  devious 
ways,  and  beholding  beauty  in  all  the 
works  of  nature,  whatsoever  were  her 
moods. 

William  Clegg  was  born  in  the  town 
of  Hull,  Yorkshire,  England,  May  2, 
1823,  and  embraced  the  Gospel  in  his 
native  land,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Church,  and  was  an  earnest  and  con- 
scientious advocate  of  the  truth,  to 
which  he  was  ever  loyal  through  every 
trial.  Like  many  an  English  emigrant, 
on  coming  to  Utah,  in  1863,  he  found  no 
use  in  Utah's  sagebrush  deserts  for  his 
skill  in  the  trade  he  had  acquired  in 
long  years  of  apprenticeship — that  of  a 
file-makerandfile-hardener,and  whenhe 
came  here  he  earned  a  livelihood  for 
himself  and  family  at  such  work  as  the 
new  country  afforded.  He  was  modest 
and  retiring  in  his  disposition,  but  was  a 
great  lover  of  our  mountains,  canyons 
and  streams,  a  close  observer  of  the 
beauties  of  each  varied  season— the 
flowers  of  spring,  the  full  richness  of 
summer,  the  golden  glow  of  autumn  and 
the  gloomy  days  of  winter. 

One  of  Utah's  younger  poets,  Alfred 
Lambourne,  who  could  best  appreciate 
the  beautiful  character  of  the  "Spring- 
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ville    Poet,"  thus   gives  his   portrait  in 
verse: 

Gentle  he  was,  and  loving,  just  and  true; 

Free  of  all  malice,  envy,  hate  or  spite. 
Cheerful  each  day  life's  struggle  to  renew, 

And  eager  ever  to  uphold  the  right. 
With  word  of  charity  for  all  our  race, 

Nature  he  saw  with  the  true  poet's  eye — 
The  sweetness  of  the  sleeping  infant's  face, 

And  grandeur  of  the  earth  and  sea  and  sky: 
To  toil  in  meekness  was  his  lot  in  life; 

His  "disappointment's  dry  and  bitter  root," 
Yet  still  his  trust,  that  after  all  the  strife. 

In  time  the  blossom'd  tree  should  bear  its 
fruit. 
Let  him  rest  well,  then,  underneath  the  sod — 
''An  honest  man,  the  noblest  work  of  God." 

Brother  Clegg's  earlier  verses  were 
published  in  the  current  volumes  of  the 
Millennial  Star  and  other  periodical 
literature  of  the  Church,  and  they,  like 
his  other  poems,  bear  evidence  of  con- 
siderable merit  and  poetical  ability.  For 
manv  years  previous  to  his  death,  he 
published  some  of  his  poems  in  frag- 
mentary form  and  traveled  through  the 
State  at  intervals  giving  private  and 
public  readings,  and  disposing  of  his 
verses.  In  1900,  at  the  solicitation  of 
friends,  he  published  his  "Galaxy  of 
Gems,"  which  contains  a  selection  of  his 
favorite  poems.  His  versification  is  soft 
and  musical,  though  some  of  his  effu- 
sions are  forceful  and  sublime.  His 
meditative  verses  are  suffused  with  ten- 
derness and  exalted  by  devotion,  pre- 
senting cheerful  views  of  the  condition 
and  prospects  of  mortality,  while  his 
lines  intended  to  point  a  moral  or  em- 
phasize a  precept  are  clear  and  pointed, 
though  clothed  in  pleasing  verse.  His 
"Plea  for  the  Neglected  Ones,"  is  a  par- 
ticularly touching  appeal  for  kindly  con- 
sideration for  the  slighted  ones  in  the 
various  walks  of  life.  "Let  us  Practice 
What  we  Preach"  is  a  trite  and  familiar 
theme  fittingly  put  into  verse.  While  in 
his   "Give  Every  One    a    Chance"   the 


author  solicits  your  kindly  feelings  in 
charity  for  the  erring  ones,  all  revealing 
the  forgiving,  tender-hearted  disposition 
of  the  author.  In  the  "Address  to 
Man,"  the  poet  soars  to  loftv  heights 
in  depicting  the  divine  origin  and  glor- 
ious destiny  of  man  through  devotion  to 
duty.  The  folly  of  opposing  the  decrees 
of  heaven  is  strongly  set  forth  in  the 
poem  under  the  title,  "Who  Can  Meas- 
ure Arms  with  God.'"  In  this  sublime 
poem  there  is  much  to  encourage  and 
consolelthose  who  struggle  in  the  fight 
for  the  right.  The  humble  poet  could 
also  appreciate  the  humorous  side  of 
human  nature,  as  is  shown  in  a  number 
of  satirical  and  cleverly  wrought  out 
poems  in  lighter  vein,fdepicting  some  of 
the  follies  of  humanity. 

A  PLEA  FOR  THE  NEGLECTED  ONES. 

Through  unwise  allusions  to  unwise  deeds. 
There's  many  a  heart  with  sorrow  bleeds. 
Does  it  seem  best,  with  an  angry  frown, 
The  last  faint  rays  of  hope  to  drown  ? 
Ignore  the  wretched  or  always  chide. 
Refer  to  their  errors,  their  griefs  deride  ? 
'Twill  only  tear  open  the  healing  wound. 
And  tend  to  make  vice  still  more  abound. 
While  inflexible  virtue  endorses  no  sin. 
It  strives  the  erring  from  crime  to  win; 
A  cheerful  good  morning,  a  smile  or  a  nod 
Would  come  to  such  hearts  like  a  blessing  from 

God. 
"My  mistakes   are   forgiven,"   that  poor  heart 

would  say, 
"And  I  now  see  the  dawn  of  a  happier  day." 
Some  hearts  will  melt  at  a  gentle  word 
That  cannot  be  conquered  by  dungeon  or  sword. 
If  all  took  this  course  'twould  be  better  by  far 
Than  scorning  and  frowning  and  profitless  war: 
Many  eyes  that  look  fierce  sweet  tears  would 

bedim 
And  hearts  would  be  softened,  now  callous  and 

grim. 
Then  each  the  true  friend  of  humanity  be, 
And  slight  not  repentance,  wherever  it  be; 
For  all  have  their  follies,  shortcomings  and  sins. 
And  will  all  seek  mercy  when  judgment  begins. 
A  compromise  never  to  crime  can  be  given. 
But  all  that  repent  have  a  promise  of  heaven; 
If  the  Judge  high  above,  no  mercy  could  spare. 
Our  hopes  of  the  future  would  sink  in  despair. 
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Despise  not,  or  pass  with  Pharisee-eyes. 
The  sinner,  repentant,  attempting  to  rise; 
It  we  strive  to  wipe  away  misery's  tears, 
It  will  bear  reflection  in  after  years. 

LET    US    PRACTICE   WHAT   WE    PREACH. 

While  talk  may  be  both  true  and  grand, 

Example  beats  it  far; 
Combined  they  should  together  stand. 

Not  with  each  other  jar. 

When  teachmg  others  how  to  live, 

It  should  to  us  occur. 
Our  coin's  as  good  to  take  as  give, 

We  ought  not  to  demur. 

It  looks  not  well  to  say  "Be  kind 

To  every  fellow  man," 
Then  such  as  in  our  grasp  we  find 

To  crush  because  we  can. 

And  when  we  say  "From  vice  refram. 

Your  passions  all  subdue," 
We  should  our  doctrine  well  sustain 

By  conduct  pure  and  true. 

Our  maxims  will  ourselves  condemn 

Before  the  Judge  on  high, 
Unless  we  humbly  practice  them, 

With  what  we  teach  comply. 

ADDRESS  TO  MAN. 

O  Man  !     Thou  child  of  the  Eternal  One, 
Whose  royal  lineage  extends  throughout 
Each  cycle  of  all  past  eternities, 
And  will  continue  on  for  evermore. 
If  thou  but  use  thine  agency  for  good, 
Obey  the  Everlasting  Father  of  thy  spirit. 
And  thus  know  the  laws  by  which 
Himself  endures.    Not  ocean's  drops  or  sands 
Upon  their  shores,  or  stars  that  glitter  in 
The  vast  unmeasured  firmament  on  high. 
Shall  then  outnumber  thy  posterity  or  years. 
And  thou  shalt  live  increasing  still,  as  He; 
Thy  peace  and  happiness  will  know  no  end  ' 
Yea,  if  thou  overcome  the  various  evils. 
Which  cling  around  thv  path  in  this  probative 
State,  all  things  the  Father  hath,  the  like  are 

thine. 
But  ah  !  deceive  not  thou  thyself,  for  though 
Thy  Maker  be  so  kind,  yet  is  He  just. 
And  from  the  path  of  truth  can  never  swerve. 
Sooner  shall  thy  soul  dissolve,  and  with  the 
Earth  return  again  to  primal  elements; 
Those  glittering  orbs  bespangling  heaven's  high 

arch. 
Shall  all  descend  again  into  that  dread 
Abyss  of  everlasting  night,  from  whence 
Each  in  the  morning  of  creation  came, — 


Shall  be  disorganized,  their  being  and 

Their  order  lost;  their  light  forever  quenched, 

Ere  the  Immutable  will  change  or  bow  to  thee, 

Or  He  accept  thv  worship  or  thy  works 

In  any  but  His  appointed  way. 

'Till  thou  surpass  Him  in  both  might  and  mind, 

'Till  thou  canst  tell  when  truth  will  cease  to  be. 

Ere   thou   canst   measure  that  which  hath  no 

bounds 
And  grasp  infinity  within  thy  span; 
'Till  then  seek  not  to  counsel  God,  or  change 
His  everlasting  covenant  or  laws. 
And  if  thou  hate  the  truth,  despise  His  grace, 
Then  thou  rejecteth  life,  and  needs  must  be 
The  prey  of  falsehood  and  an  heir  of  woe, 
Thy  doom  is  sure,  thy  future  increase  stayed; 
And  though  thou  wander  still  in  search  of  joy, 
In  search  of  peace  in  sin's  unhallowed  paths, 
Then  happiness  will  be  to  thee,  as  when 
The  famished  traveler  surveys  the  fruit 
Whose  fair  exterior  tempts  his  hungry  soul 
With  promise  of  a  rich,  refreshing  feast, 
But  3'et  as  he  partakes  his  mouth  is  filled 
At  once  with  bitter  and  most  loathsome  ashes. 
Such  ever  is  the  sinner's  recompense. 
Then  bow  thyself,  O  man,  and  serve  thy  God 
And  be  assured,  that  as  thy  deeds  so  thy  reward 

shall  be  ! 

WHO  CAN  MEASURE  ARMS  WITH   GOD  ? 

How  grand,  how  vast  the  work  of  latter-days ! 
How  wonderful  is  God  ia  all  His  ways, 
From  everlasting,  still  unchanged,  the  same. 
To  man  the  Gospel  of  salvation  came; 
Small  its  commencement,  yet   it   spreads   and 

grows. 
For  wisdom  guides  it  that  no  limit  knows; 
The  eye  all  seeing  watches  day  and  night; 
Omnipotence  sustains  it  with  His  might; 
Yet  man,  the  puny  creature  of  a  day, 
Attempts  the  work  of  Deity  to  stay. 
How  vastly  worse  than  vain  the  foolish  hope. 
Successfully  with  heavenly  hosts  to  cope  ! 
As  well  attempt  to  stay  the  falling  rain. 
Or  bind  the  waves  of  ocean  with  a  chain; 
As  well  essay  the  whirlwind  to  confine. 
In  arrogance  forbid  the  sun  to  shine. 
Jehovah's  purpose  frustrate !     Sooner  far 
Might   boasting  man    pull   down   the   morning 

star  ! 
God's  work  will  flourish,   though   the   heathen 

rage. 
Though  hell's  dark    regions  constant  warfare 

wage  ! 

/.   H.  P. 
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HE  erection  and  completion  of 
a  Theatre,  on  a  scale  of  such 
magnificence  as  that  of  the 
Salt  Lake  Theatre,  would  have 
seemed  to  the  citizens,  a  few  years  pre- 
viously, like  the  misty  vapor  of  a  dream. 
When  it  is  considered  that  there  were 
no  railroads  reaching  out  to  the  various 
points  of  civilization,  that  everything 
had  to  be  freighted  by  ox  or  mule  teams 
a  thousand  miles,  and  at  prices  that 
now  would  be  regarded  as  fabulous  or 
outrageous,  the  commencement  and 
completion  of  such  a  place,  at  such  a 
time,  required  enterprise  and  sagacity 
equal  to  that  shown  by  any  man  of  mod- 
ern times.  Since  then  the  building  has 
been  improved  from  time  to  time,  and 
now  it  stands  abreast  of  any  dramatic 
temple  in  this  western  country. 

In  1882  the  Walker  Opera  House 
— not  quite  the  equal  of  the  Salt  Lake 
Theatre — was  completed  by  the  Walker 
Brothers,  and  this,  with  other  places  of 
amusement  here  and  elsewhere  through- 
out the  Territory,  made  Utah  a  centre 
of  amusement-loving,  amusement-afford- 
ing, and  amusement-appreciating  peo- 
ple, such  as  cannot  be  found  within  the 
same  area,  and  with  the  same  popula- 
tion, anywhere  upon  the  footstool  of  the 
gracious  Giver  of  all.  The  Walker 
Opera  House  was  destroyed  by  fire 
July  3,  i8qo.  Between  the  two  peri- 
ods, however — the  construction  of  the 
Salt  Lake  Theatre  and  of  the  Opera 
House — many  notable  events  in  dram- 
atic circles  occurred,  many  great  lights 
of  the  Thespian  art  appeared  before  us, 
and  some  of  these  I  shall  particularly 
refer  to. 

The  greatest  and  brightest  stars  of 
the  dramatic  firmament  have  come  and 
gone,  leaving  the  memory  of  their  lustre 


indelibly  impressed  upon  our  minds — 
from  the  unfortunate  but  gifted  Julia 
Dean  Hayne  to  Ristori  and  Mary  An- 
derson; from  the  veteran  T.  A.  Lyne  to 
that  grand  old  actor,  C.  W.  Couldock. 

Within  the  space  of  time  represented 
by  the  respective  appearances  of  these 
artists,  I  have  seen  such  a  number  of 
great  and  small,  different  and  indiffer- 
ent actors  and  actresses,  that  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  enumerate  them  all. 
Among  them,  however,  were  such  bril- 
liant geniuses,  as  E.  L.  Davenport,  John 
McCullough,  Edwin  Adams,  Junius 
Brutus  Booth,  Jun.,  Mrs.  Lander,  Mrs. 
Bowers,  Lucille  Western,  Annie  Lock- 
hart,  James  Heme,  Joseph  Jefferson, 
Lawrence  Barratt,  Edwin  Booth,  Niel 
Warner,  Salvini,  Madam  Janauschek, 
Modjeska  and  many  others  personating 
the  legitimate  drama. 

But  while  I  make  mention  of  these, 
let  me  not  forget  to  say  a  word  or  two 
to  remind  my  readers  of  that  splendid 
old  veteran  in  the  ranks  of  the  drama — 
C.  W,  Couldock — one  of  the  most  fin- 
ished actors,  pleasing  companions,  and 
agreeable  men  it  was  ever  my  fortune  to 
encounter,  on  or  off  the  stage.  With  a 
master  hand  he  gave  us  such  a  presenta- 
tion of  a  sorrovz-stricken  father,  such 
naturalness  of  action  and  unstaginess  of 
elocution,  that  when  the  performance 
was  concluded  the  auditor  found  a  tear 
in  his  eye,  and  could  not  explain  how  it 
was  there. 

And  again,  I  must  not  forget  to  apos- 
trophise in  a  particular  manner  regard- 
ing one  whose  erratic  genius,  on  several 
occasions  and  in  different  years — 1867 
and  1869 — shed  the  lustre  of  his  genius 
upon  overwhelming  audiences  on  each 
and  every  occasion  of  his  appearance 
in    the   Theatre.     I    have  reference  to 
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George  Pauncefort.  He  was  not  merely 
a  gifted  actor,  but  a  thorough  gentleman 
and  a  finished  scholar.  When  he  bade 
us  a  final  adieu,  he  took  with  him  the 
sincere  good  wishes  of  all  with  whom 
he  had  been  associated.  He  left  Salt 
Lake  for  Japan,  where  he  died  about  the 
year  1900. 

The  lady  before  mentioned,  the  gifted 
Julia  Dean  Hayne,  performed  a  range 
of  characters,  from  Julia  in  the- "Hunch- 
back" to  Aladdin,  and  from  Margery  in 
"The  Rough  Diamond"  to  Camile.  Her 
performances  of  this  last-named  charac- 
ter will  never  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  her. 
As  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  beset 
by  misfortune  though  she  was,  and  al- 
ways surrounded  by  circumstances  of 
the  most  unenviable  and  discouraging 
character,  still  her  genius  shone  forth  like 
the  sun  at  noonday,  and  her  many  lady- 
like qualities  and  her  goodness  of  heart 
will  ever  Hve  in  the  recollection  of  those 
who  associated  with  her,  which  I  am 
proud  to  say  I  had  the  pleasure  of  doing 
for  a  long  period.  She  is  gone  to  the 
silent  hereafter,  and  all  that  remans  of 
her  to  the  world,  and  to  us,  is  her 
memory. 

Nor  should  such  veterans  of  the  legit- 
imate drama  as  flashed  before  us  prior 
to  the  coming  of  the  great  geniuses  that 
I  have  named  be  overlooked,  humble 
though  their  sphere  may  be.  I  mention 
again  particularly  Bernard  Snow,  James 
Ferguson,  Mrs.  Wheelock,  Mrs.  M.  G. 
Clawson,  Joseph  M.  Simmons,  D.  Mc- 
Kenzie,  Henry  Maiben,  H.  E.  Bowring, 
Mrs.  Emma  Bull,  Mrs.  Tuckett,  J.  M. 
Barlow,  H.  B.  Clawson,  Mrs.  Cooke, 
John  T.  Caine,  David  Candland  and 
others,  including  "yours  truly" — who 
gave  the  legitimate  drama  on  the  boards 
of  the  Social  Hall  stage.  Nor  should 
the  illstared  Mrs.  Gibson,  whose  "Lady 
Macbeth"  has  never  been  excelled  here, 


be  forgotten.  The  list  is  so  large,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  speak  in  particular 
terms  of  all.  Some  have  gained  distinc- 
tion in  their  different  lines — notably, 
James  Hardie,  Miss  Ale.xander,  Miss  A. 
A.  Adams  and  her  daughter  Maude. 

My  professional  visits  throughout  the 
Territory  many  years  ago,  with  good 
dramatic  companies,  were  the  means  of 
stimulating  a  desire  among  the  people 
for  dramatic  entertainments,  so  com- 
panies were  organized,  some  of  which 
are  still  in  existence. 

I  almost  forgot  to  mention  one  en- 
gagement that  was  played  in  the  Thea- 
tre, which  for  a  time  seemed  as  though 
it  had  become  a  fixture,  because  of  its 
extreme  length,  popularity  and  financial 
success;  it  was  that  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ir- 
win,who.  by  the  way,  were  about  the  first 
professionals  who  played  with  us  in  the 
Salt  Lake  Theatre.  They  were  both 
good  artists  and  very  agreeable  people. 
I  must  not,  while  referring  to  early 
theatricals,  overlook  the  Home  Dram- 
atic Club.  This  company  was  organ- 
ized in  the  year  1880,  and  gave  its  initial 
performance  in  the  Salt  Lake  Theatre, 
the  opening  piece  being  The  Romance 
of  a  Poor  Young  Man.  That  they 
were  successful  is  a  matter  of  history, 
and  that  they  have  contributed  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  elevation  and  pro- 
motion of  the  drama  and  things  dramatic 
and  operatic  in  our  midst  cannot  be  dis- 
puted. 

Utah  has  been  highly  favored  in  the 
matter  of  dramatic  and  lyric  presenta- 
tions by  the  greatest  artists  of  this  and 
nearly  every  other  continent.  These 
are  facts  which  need  only  to  be  asserted 
to  be  established  by  all  who  know  and 
are  conversant  with  the  history  of  Utah. 
Times  have  changed,  and  we  have 
changed  with  them.  No  more  the  occa- 
sional arrival  of  ox  teams  from  the  east 
is  greeted  by  friends   upon   the  public 
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square;  no  more  the  "Bowery"  and  the 
rude  contrivances  by  means  of  which  we 
were  enabled  to  entertain  the  people  in 
our  humble  way;  no  more  the  Deseret 
Dramatic  Association;  no  more  the 
Mechanics'  Dramatic  Company;  no 
more  the  Home  Company — all  is  com- 
paratively chang^ed;  the  magic  wand  of 
civilization  has  been  waved  over  our  val- 
leys, and  we  are  now  in  full  accord  with 
the  best  and  greatest  and  most  ad- 
vanced dramatic  ideas  and  personations 
of  our  times. 

The  geniality,  the  sociability,  the  quiet 
commingling,  the  heartfelt  expressions 
of  pleasure  have  faded  away,  and  live 
only  in  the  recollections  of  those  who 
participated  in  them;  however,  let  us 
not,  while  enjoying  the  splendid  per- 
formances of  the  present  time,  forget 
the  scenes,  incidents  and  circumstances 
surrounding  those  who  first  made  Utah 
habitable,  and  who  sowed  the  seeds,  the 
full  fruiti(jn  of  whose  growth  we  now 
enjoy. 

The  pioneers  of  Utah's  settlements 
and  the  pioneers  of  Utah's  drama  each 
deserve  a  place  in  the  history  of  the 
State.  They  have  presented  to  the  world 
both  phases  of  that  immortal  sentence 
previously  quoted,  that  "All  the  world's 
a  stage,  and  all  the  men  and  women  are 
merely  players;"  and  by  the  transition 
both  have  wrought — one  from  the  land  of 
barrenness,  the  other  from  the  lap  of 
crudeness — have  established  for  them- 
selves a  fame  which  should  not  be  forgot- 
ten so  long  as  there  is  justice  in  the 
human  heart  or  memory  remains  the 
warder  of  the  brain.     Pliil  Margctts. 


It  is  said  that  among  the  ancients,  as 
far  back  as  Socrates,  there  were  four 
virtues — justice,  prudence,  temperance 
and  fortitude.  They  were  called  "car- 
dinal virtues"  because  human  virtue 
turned  or  hinged  upon  them — "cardo," 
Latin,  meaning  "a  hinge."  The  Roman 
Catholic  church  called  them  the  "moral" 
virtues,  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
theological  virtues — faith,  hope  and  cha- 
rity. Nezv  York  Press. 


CARDINAL  VIRTUES. 

Every  day  we  hear  of  some  one  talk- 
ing about  the  "cardinal  virtues."  What 
are  they.-"     How  many  of  us  know  them.' 


BE     NEAT. 

No  one  likes  to  look  at  a  girl  who  is 
not  neatly  dressed.  If  she  does  not 
learn  to  be  neat  when  she  is  young  she 
never  will.  It  takes  a  great  deal  more 
neatness  to  make  a  girl  look  well  than 
it  does  to  make  a  boy  look  passable. 
Not  because  a  boy  is  better  looking  than 
a  girl,  but  his  clothes  are  of  a  different 
sort — there  are  not  so  many  colors  in 
them;  and  another  thing,  people  do  not 
expect  a  boy  to  look  as  pretty  as  a  girl. 

Selected. 


THE  SWALLOW. 

The  little  comer's  coming, 

The  comer  o'er  the  sea. 
The  comer  of  the  summer,  all 

The  sunny  days  to  be. 
How  pleasant  through  the  pleasant  sleep 

Thy  early  twitter  heard, 
O  swallow  by  the  lattice! 

Glad  days  be  thy  reward! 

Thine  be  sweet  morning  with  the  bee 

That's  out  for  honey  dew; 
And  glowing  be  the  noontide 

For  the  grasshopper  and  you; 
And  mellow  shine,  o'er  day's  decline. 

The  sun  to  light  thee  home! 
What  can  molest  thy  airy  nest? — 

Sleep  till  the  morrow  come. 
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The  river  blue  that  lapses  through 

The  valley  hears  thee  sing, 
And  murmurs  much  beneath  the  touch 

Of  thy  light-dipping  wing, 
The  thunder-cloud,  over  us  bowed, 

Tn  deeper  gloom  is  seen, 
When  quick  relieved  it  glances  to 

Thy  bosom's  silvery  sheen. 


The  silent  Power  that  brings  thee  back 

With  leading-strings  of  love 
To  haunts  where  first  the  summer  sun 

Fell  on  thee  from  above, 
Shall  bind  thee  more  to  come  aye  to 

The  music  of  our  leaves; 
For  here  thy  young,  where  thou  hast 
sprung, 

Shall  glad  thee  in  our  eaves. 

Thomas  Aird. 


THE    SWALLOWS. 


classes. 


WHAT  PRAYER  DID. 

HAVE  been  a  member  of  the 
Religion  Class  in  our  ward  for 
three  years.  I  have  learned 
many  good  lessons  at  these 
We  have  four  good  teachers. 
I  will  relate  a  testimony  which  one  of 
our  teacher  bore    a  few  weeks  ago. 

She  told  us  that  when  she  was  a  little 
girl  she  had  to  go  errands  past  a  house 
where  there  was  a  large,  wicked  dog 
kept.  Sometimes  when  she  would  be 
going  past  the  house  at  night  the  dog 
would  run  at  her  and  commence  bark- 
ing.    He  frightened  her  very  much. 

She  decided  that  she  would  pray  to 
the  Lord  to  keep  the  dog  from  frighten- 
ing her.  She  did  so  every  time  she  had 
to  go  past  the  house,  and  the  dog  never 
troubled  her  after  that. 

Some'  years  ago  my  papa  was  bitten 
by  a  fierce  dog.  My  papa  has  been  trav- 
eling as  a  missionary  for  the  past  seven 
months,  and  we  always  pray  for  him; 
and  we  ask  the  Lord  to  protect  Him 
from  dogs,  as  well  as  other  bad  things. 
About  two  months  ago  papa  told  us  that 
one  afternoon,  as  he  was  going  up  to  a 
house,  a  large,  angry  looking  dog  came 
rushing  at  him.  He  caught  papa  by  the 
leg  of  his  trousers.  Papa  caught  him 
by  the  ear  and  said,  "Stop  that,  now  !" 
and  the  dog  let  go  his  hold.  Papa  led 
him  by  the  ear  to  the  house,  but  he  did 
not  want  papa  to  go  into  the  house,  so 
he  stood  up  against  the  door  and  pushed 
papa  back  with  his  forepaws.    He  would 


not  bite  him.  When  we  heard  that  we 
knew  that  the  Lord  had  heard  and  an- 
swered our  prayers. 

Sarah  M 


TO  THE  LETTER   BOX. 

A  Little  Helper. 

Annis,  Idaho. 
I  live  on  a  farm  and  help  my  papa 
harrow,  and  cut  willows.  I  have  a  pony 
and  a  little  colt.  I  have  two  brothers 
and  two  sisters.  I  go  to  Primary  and 
Sunday  School.  We  take  the  Juvenile 
Instructor  and  the  Children's  Friend. 
I  am  ten  vears  old.  I  am  going  to  help 
my  papa  raise  sugar  beets  this  summer 
for  the  new  sugar  factory  that  is  being 
built  at  Idaho  Falls. 

George  A.  Browning. 


Eugene  Dalton. 

Riverside,  Idaho. 

We  have  just  read  the  little  letter  in 
the  last  Juvenile,  written  by  Eugene 
Dalton,  of  Magrath,  Canada,  the  little 
boy  who  was  dragged  to  death  by  a 
horse.  He  is  my  little  cousin.  We  feel 
sorry  indeed  about  the  sad  accident.  We 
know  he  was   a  very  good  little  boy. 

We  moved  from  Montpelier,  Idaho, 
and  came  to  Snake  River. 

This  is  the  second  year  I  have  taken 
the  Juvenile.  I  pay  for  it  myself  and 
it  comes  in  my  name.  I  always  like 
to  see  my  Juvenile  come,  and  to  read 
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the  letters  and  stories.  I  am  keeping 
the  numbers  nice  and  clean,  and  hope 
to  have  them  bound  some  day.  I  shall 
be  twelve  years  old  my  next  birthday. 
This  is  the  first  time  I  have  written  to 
the  Letter  Box. 

Charles  L.  Dalton. 


Seven  Little  Writers  from  Perry,  Idaho. 

They  all  like  Sunday  School,  Primary, 
and  Religion  Class. 

George  Bennett  is  six  years  old,  and 
writes  that  the  valley  he  lives  in  is  called 
Gentile  Valley,  and  is  very  pretty  now. 
He  has  two  pet  lambs,  and  one  of  them 
has  a  broken  leg. 

Delia  Gray  is  also  six  years  old.  She 
has  a  cup  and  saucer,  but  does  not  drink 
tea  or  coffee  in  them. 

Reynolds  Panter  is  seven  years  old, 
and  he  likes  to  hear  his  papa  read  the 
little  Letter  Box. 

Ivy  Gray,  eight  years  old,  has  two  pet 
lambs,  named  Jim  and  Blackey. 

Amy  A.  Ames  writes  to  the  Letter  Box 
\ox  the  first  time.  She  is  ten  years  old, 
and  has  five  brothers  and  three  sisters. 

Lettie  Giay  writes  that  she  lives  in 
the  country,  and  has  a  brother  teaching 
school.     She  is  twelve  years  old. 


night  or   Monday  afternoon.     I  am  thir- 
teen years  old. 

Doris  Bennett. 

A  Beautiful  Valley. 

Gentile  Valley  is  about  fifteen  miles 
long  and  seven  miles  wide.  It  is  very 
beautiful  now,  with  the  green  trees  and 
flowers  coming  out  in  bloom.  I  am  ten 
years  old.  I  love  to  read  the  little  let- 
ters, especially  from  those  children  who 
do  not  live  where  they  can  attend  meet- 
ings as  we  can. 

Lydia  Bennett. 


Removed  fr»m  Manti  to  Oregon, 

Imbler,  Oregon. 
We  used  to  live  in  Manti,  Utah.  We 
have  lived  in  Oregon  for  four  years.  We 
live  on  a  farm  and  we  boys  help  our 
papa  to  thin,  weed  and  top  beets.  We 
have  some  white  rats.  We  have  a  good 
Sunday  School  and  Primary,  and  very 
nice  teachers.  We  think  lots  of  the 
Juvenile  Instructor  and  like  to  read 
the  little  letters  very  much. 

Jacob  Lemar  Westenskow, 

aged  I  o  years. 
Wilford  Westenskow, 

aged  8  years. 


Stake  Conference.  ' 

In  our  Sunday  School  we  study  the 
new  plans  laid  out  by  the  General 
Board;  in  Religion  Class  the  plans  in 
the  Juvenile  Instructor;  in  Primary 
the  Children's  Friend,  and  in  Young 
Ladies'  meetings  the  Doctrine  and  Cov- 
•enants.  I  like  all  this  work  very  much. 
We  had  stake  conference  here  the  last 
of  January.  Brother  Rulon  S.  Wells 
came  to  talk  to  us.  We  had  conference 
only  one  day  and  a  half.  It  snowed  so 
that  we  could  not  have  meeting  Sunday 


In  Tar-off  Tasmania. 

Hobart,  Tasmania, 

April  30,  1903. 

I  go  to  Sunday  School.  I  like  the  let- 
ters in  the  Letter  Box.  I  have  three 
brothers  and  two  sisters.  I  left  my  father 
and  mother  when  I  was  five  years  old  to 
go  into  the  country  to  live  with  Brother 
and  Sister  Bowden,  and  have  lived  with 
them  ever  since.  I  had  fine  times  on 
the  farm,  feeding  the  fowls  and  horses 
and  pigs. 

From  where  we  lived  we  could  see  the 
big  steamers    as    they   passed    up   and 
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down.  They  go  to  Hobartfor  apples  to 
take  to  England.  Once  we  saw  eight 
men-of-war  firing.  The  admiral's  ship 
led  them,  and  they  followed  all  around 
as  he  went,  shooting  all  the  time.  Some 
of  the  time  we  could  hardly  see  them  for 
the  smoke. 

When  the  Elders  came  to  visit  us  they 
would  help  us  to  pick  the  peas,  and 
they  used  to  eat  as  many  as  they  liked. 
They  said  it  seemed  strange  to  eat  new 
potatoes  and  green  peas  at  Christmas. 
Sometimes  they  would  go  out  fishing  in 
the  boat.  Once  when  Elder  Manwaring 
got  out  of  the  boat  to  bail  the  water  out, 
a  crab  got  him  by  the  toe.  The  Elders 
cannot  pull.  They  would  go  on  the 
Roaring  beach  and  gather  shells.  They 
got  a  good  few.  Elder  Manwaring, 
when  I  was  nine  years  old,  baptized  me 
in  the  sea,  just  below  the  house. 

When  we  came  to  town  to  live,  I  went 
to  school.  One  day  I  was  taken  sick  in 
school  and  I  had  to  come  home  in  the 
middle  of  the  school.  In  the  morning 
I  felt  a  little  better  and  I  went  to  school, 
and  again  came  home  sick.  I  got  worse 
and  worse.  The  doctor  said  I  had  in- 
fluenza. I  grew  some  better  and  got  up. 
Then  I  took  bad  again,  and  the  doctor 
said  I  had  pleurisy,  I  was  very  ill.  I  was 
in  bed  five  weeks,  and  never  set  my 
foot  on  the  floor.  Then  I  got  better. 
Thanks  to  the  Lord. 

Again  I  was  taken  sick  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  My  lungs  were  bleed- 
ing and  I  was  very  near  choking.  Brother 
Bowden  went  for  father  and  mother  and 
father  went  for  the  doctor.  The  doctor 
came  the  ne.xt  morning.  He  has  been 
very  kind  to  me,  but  he  hasn't  been  so 
kind  to  me  as  the  Lord.  The  Lord  has 
made  me  well. 

I  had  another  doctor  to  me.  The 
doctors  told  my  father  that  I  could  not 
live  more  than  two  weeks,  and  three 
weeks    was   the    longest    I    could  live. 


They  said  I  had  rapid  consumption.  All 
were  very  sad.  We  called  in  the  Elders 
to  administer  to  me,  and  it  made  me 
better.  The  doctors  said  the  consump- 
tion was  spreading  over  both  lungs,  and 
there  was  no  hope.  The  ne.xt  day  after 
the  Elders  came  to  administer  to  me 
he  said  it  had  stopped  spreading,  and 
there  was  hope.  This  was  about  three 
weeks  before  last  Christmas.  The  doc- 
tor asked  me  what  I  would  like  for 
Christmas — a  new  pair  of  lungs.?  Every 
day  I  got  better,  and  the  day  I  was  to 
die  I  went  down  town  to  get  a  doll  for 
Christmas.  The  Lord  made  me  well.  I 
am  very  thankful,  and  I  love  my  dear 
Lord  Jesus. 

I  shall  be  eleven  the  22nd  of  August. 
This  is  my  first  letter,  and  I  hope  to  see 
it  in'  the  Juvenile  Instructor  some 
day.  Good  by, 

Lenna  May  Suckling. 
0 
Teddy — I  wish  I  hadn't  licked  Jimmy 
Brown  this  morning. 

Mama — You  see  how  wrong  it  was, 
don't  you,  dear.'' 

Teddy— Yes,  'cause  I  didn't  know  till 
noon  that  he  was  going  to  give  a  party. 

A  STATE  OF  MIND. 

In  the  State  of  Mass. 
There  lives  a  lass 

I  love  to  go  N.  C; 
No  other  Miss- 
Can  e'er  I  Wis., 

Be  half  so  dear  to  Me. 

R.  I.  is  blue 

And  her  cheeks  the  hue 
Of  shells  where  waters  swash; 

On  her  pink-white  phiz 

There  Nev.  Ariz. 
The  least  comple.xion  Wash. 

La.  !  could  I  win 

The  heart  of  Minn. 
I'd  ask  for  nothing  more. 

But  I  only  dream 

Upon  the  theme 
And  Con.  it  o'er  and  Ore. 
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Why  is  it,  pravi 

I  can't  Ala. 
This  love  that  makes  me  111 .  ? 

N    Y.,  O.  Wy. 

Kan.  Nev.  Ver.  I. 
Propose  to  her  my  will. 


I  shun  the  task; 

'Twould  be  to  ask 
This  gentle  maid  to  wed 

And  so  to  press 

My  suit,  I  guess 
Alaska  Pa.  instead. 


Selected. 


Music  Selected. 


MY  WILLING  SONG. 


Words  by  H.  W.  NaisbJit 
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Life  is      a       precious  boon    to  man,   For         it       involves       sal   -    vation's  plan.    By 

For  this  we  work,      we  preach  and  pray—  Our        mission       in      this       lat   -  ter  day.  Should 

The  Elders'     field        is  all     the  world;  From       it       all   wrong  yet      shall     be  hurled.   It 

Hail,  wondrous  day!        I  long    to  see       Mankind     redeemed,    from     sin      set  free;  Who 
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which  men    gain  the  highest       prize:      A 

all      the    world  re     ■  pent,    they      will     Find 

shall  with   man  be  sane   -   ti   ■   fied,     And 

works  for     this  shall,  sweet  with   pride,  Work 
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home 
truth 
God 
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Work  ye       both    young  and       old; 
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not  for  sor     -     did     gold; 
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Toil  in         the  Savi 


lor  s        way. 


Save 


souls       to 


day. 
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Finger  Rings 

ARE  LIKE  ETERNITY;  jt  jt 
THEY  HAVE  NO  END. 

Ring  Selling  forms  one  of  the  important  features  of  our  business. 
It  is  growing  bigger  and  better  every  dav.  Engagement  Rings, 
Wedding  Rings.  Then  comes  the  Baby  Rings-  When  you  buy 
from  us  the  purchase  is  sure  to  please, 

John  Daynes  &  Sons. 


2e    twlain    Street. 


Opposite  Z.  C.  M.  I. 


SEE  OUR  LINE  OF  WEDDING  PRESENTS. 


BIY  THE  BESTI 

McCormick  &  Champion 

MOWERS  AND   RAKES. 


Red  Ta^  &  McCormick 

TWNE  AND  ROPE. 


Get  your  Machinery  where  you  are  assured  We  show  the  finest  line  of  Vehicles  in 

extras  are  carried  in  stock.  Salt  Lake  City. 

Carload  of  Lawn  Swings  just  arrived.     Will  be  sold  cheap. 

CONSOLIDATED  WAQON  &  MACHINE  COMPANY. 
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GEO.  T.  ODELL,  General  Manager. 
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SALT  LAKE  BUSINESS  COIiLEGE. 

Summer  School— June 
to  September— $10.00. 

Cabinet  System  of  Bookkeeping.  Gregg 
Shortliana.  Touch  Typewriting.  EngUsli. 
Correspondence.  Arithmetic,  fenmanshlp 
and  Office  Work. 


No.  289  Ladles'  $1.75  Kmbroldered  Waists  Cj  05 

No.  3111  Ladles'  $1.25  Black  Sllkallne  Waists  QQ - 

No.  045  Ladles' $4.00  Black  Dress  Skirts     «o   QA 

No   598  Ladles'  %im  Gray  Cloth  Dress         «1  ">  ^ 
Skirts  tor ^\.i.i3 

No.  91  Ladles'  $1.00  Black  Satlne  Petticoats    e  A_ 

Ladles'  Fine  Lisle  Thread  Knit  .  It  HA 

Garments ^I.VU 

We  have  added  to  our  stock  a  full  line  of 
notions  which  we  offer  cheaper  than  any  other 
house  In  town 

Men's  and  Boy's  ready  made  suits 
25  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other 
house. 

Oall  and  See  Us  and  be  Convinced. 

CUTLiEt^  BROS.  CO. 

36  Main  Street,      .      .    Salt  Lake  City. 


Jletaal  Uving  Voices 


OF 


International  CelebFities. 


All  levers  of  classical  music  and  the  devotees 
of  Grand  Upera,  as  well  as  ttie  public  in  general, 
will  welcome  the  marvelous  series  of  RED 
SEAL  Records,  which  are  wonderful  examples 
of  voice  recording. 

These  records  were  recently  played  at  a  recep- 
tion given  in  London  under  the  Queen's  patron- 
age, and  the  New  York  Herald's  special  cable 
said  of  them .  '•  The  guests  thought  tha.  the  great 
Caruso  was  actually  In  the  room." 

It  is  indeed  a  wonderful  age  in  which  we  live, 
and  not  the  least  of  the  wonders  of  the  new  cen- 
tury is  the  privelege  of  having  the  actual  living 
voices  of  Calve,  Adams,  Uaruso,  De  Lucia,  Plan- 
con,  Renaud  and  the  marvelous  tones  of  Kube- 
Uk's  violin  in  our  homes,  and  always  at  our 
command. 

the  Victor  Talking  Machine  is  nnt  a  toy  or 
even  a  mere  entertainer — it  has  become  an  edu- 
cator, when  such  exquisite  examples  of  vocal- 
izatiun  as  the  RED  SEAL  Records  are  within 
the  reacQ  of  all. 
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DAYKES  IBUSIG  GO 

AOENTS. 

74  IBain  Street,      -      Salt  Lake  City. 


I. 


Itoufiges  aDd  Goaebes 

Wc  have  a  large  assortment  of  the 
above.     Upholstered  in  all  styles. 

We  call  special  attention  to  our  All- Steel  Couches  and  Lounges. 

....    BEST    QUALITY     .... 
....      LOW    PRICES       .... 
VriU  for  Illustfations  and  Prices. 

H.  Dinu^ioodey  Fupnitare  Company, 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,    UTAH. 


Before  the  public  rcpfesenting  prominent  man-  ^ 


TuieDty  Years 


ufacturers  of  America,  is  a  guarantee  of  per- 
manency and  fair    treatment.     As  luch    we 
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**************************************************************** 


*  solicit  your  patronag;e. 

X  CONSOLIDATED  WAGON  &  MACHINE  CO., 

t  LEADING  IMPLEMENT  DEALERS  UTAH  AND  IDAHO- 

1    Joseph  F.  Smith,  President. 


W.  8.  MCCOKNICK,  Vice-President. 


Melvin  D.  Wells,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
Frank  B.  Snow,  Assistant  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


General  offices  150  State  Street,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Geobgb  T.  Odbll,  General  Manager. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL 

OF  THE 

LATTER-DAY  SAINTS' 

BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 
BOOKKEEPING— 

The  Sadlcr-Rowc  system. 

PENMANSHIP— 

Plain  styles  and  ornimcntal  work. 

SHORTHAND— 

The  Benn  Pitman. 

TYPEWRITING— 

The  Van  Sant  Touctt  Metl\od. 

COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC  and 
rapid  calculations. 

BUSINESS   CORRESPONDENCE 
and  Engl'sh  branches. 
JUNE  TO  SEPTEMBER,  $10.00 
YOU  CAN  ENTER  NOW. 

MAIN  STREET,  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


r 


NEW  SHIPMENT  OF- 


Bibles^ 
Testaments, 

and  Bible  Maps. 


Chronological  Charts,  period  from 
Saul  to  Malachi. 

Two  sizes,  5  cents  and  25  cents  each. 


¥  m  UKI 


408  Templeton  Building, 
Salt  Lake  City,      jX        jt        jt      Utah. 


